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Mankim Chandra Chatterjee in the Little World of 
a Civil Servant 


N. K. SINHA 


"THE West Bengal State Record Office, like all our old state archives, 

contains useful information concerning Indian officers who served 
the British Indian Government. We do not of course refer to Indian 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Confidential files concerning them 
are to be found in the National Archives of India. Among members of 
the Provincial Civil Service who played their restricted part in the 
administration of British India the most eminent was undoubtedly Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee. In this article I have collected from scattered official 
files some material concerning Bankim Chandra as a civil servant. 

The splendid superstructure of British administration has attracted 
scholars, European and Indian, who have given us detailed history of the 
Indian Civil Service and the lives of many distinguished members of this 
service. ‘They have also expatiated at some length on its “massive tradi- 
tions”. But no one, so far as I know, has devoted much attention to their 
subordinate Indian officials, their place in the administrative system, their 
attitude, and their contribution. More than once I drew the attention | 
of research ‘workers to this neglected subject of research.. It involves 
slogging work and does not perhaps provide the security of methodologi- 
cal shelter and much scope for pop sociology. “You have to study real 
men in depth, not dissolve them in a bath of sulphuric acid”. Moreover 
it requires a more intimate knowledge of India and Indians than those 
who have spent their days in Calcutta, Delhi ard other big cities can 
possibly have. I failed to quicken zeal as a research guide for such studies. 

Some of the comments of the official superiors of Bankim Chandra 
deserve to be noticed. In 1861 -he "unusual command of English" of 
this young officer received commendation. As early as 1867 a Commis- 
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sioner wrote: “He has been unsettled this year upon the point of 
remaining in the service." But he remained. An official appreciation 
was thus worded in 1876: “He has done much to improve the legality 
and regularity of proceedings". But in 1882 a Commissioner commented: 
"apt to theorize too much". Bankim Chandra perhaps enunciated some 
principles which could not be appreciated by this official superior whose 
strong point must have been fidelity in detail within the framework of 
Imitation. 

It would not be irrelevant to note that the young officer, with his 
unusual command of English, made a half-hearted attempt to write in 
English an unfinished novel entitled Rajmohan's Wife which was publish- 
ed serially in 1864 in Indian Field, but with an unerring instinct he had 
already started his career as a writer in Bengali in which he was destined 
to rise to the highest pinnacle of greatness. As early as 1854 his Bengali 
writing had drawn public attention, while he was yet a student. "Ramani 
Mohan Roy and Kalicharan Raichaudhuri, zamindars of Rangpore, gave 
twenty rupee to Bankim, then in the first class of the senior school, for 
some good poetical composition which appeared in the Prabhakar news- 
paper" (K. Zachariah—History of the Hooghly College, p. 52). It has 
been emphasized that "he took to novel writing" because of disappoint- 
ment in his official career in later years. Three of his novels—Durgesh- 
nandint, Kapalkundala and Mrinalini were published in the sixties, in 
the first decade of his official career, when he was rapidly climbing the 
official ladder of promotion. Whenever we have any such smart assump- 
tion we should turn to chronology to verify it. 

In this prefatory note I should emphasize the very limited ere 
of official information. Just as contemporary history should not be written 
solely on the basis of press cuttings so modern history should not depend 
too much upon official records. The evidence of these confidential papers 
relating to Bankim Chandra as an official shows their limited scope. 
They give us no idea of his robust vitality, his literary genius, his gospel 
.of fearless strength and'his religion of patriotism. According to official 
records he was only an excellent officer of the provincial civil service. 

[I should acknowledge with thanks the assistance I received from 
the Assistant Director of Archives, Government of West Bengal, 
and his staff in collecting these scattered fragments of records. | 
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BANKIM, CHUNDER CHATTERJEA, B.A. 


Appointed Depy Magte & Depy Colt at Jessore—6 Aug 1858. - 
Vested with special powers—19' May /59 
` Placed in charge of the sub civn of Nugwan in Midnapore 21st Jany 
C | 
Vested with full powers and promoted to.the 5 Class—7 Nov/60 
Transferred to the charge o: the sub'Divn. of Khoolnah with full 
powers in Jessore—9 Nov/60 =” 


Placed in charge of the sub Divn of Khoolna 23d. Apl./61. Prouted 
to the 4th class 13 Jany/63. 

Placed in charge of the sub dn. of Banipore & to exercise full powers 
5 March/64—Ordered to Diamond Hab 24 Oct/64 


Promoted to the 3rd gd c 5 March 66—Posted to the sudder station 
of the 24 Perghs 14 augt/67 


In the Nuddeah Police Report for 1858 he is said to have: been men- 
tioned as “very assiduous and anxious to learn” 


In the Nuddeah Police Report for'1859 Mr. Thinner, Magte of 
Jessore says that Baboo’ Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee * “js a painstaking 
_ officer, and has given valuable assistance in some investigations, “which 
reflect much credit on his talents & zeal". 


The Commr. Mr. Foster (sic) adds: —“This Officer, who was for a 
short time in iod of the Khoolna. sub-Divn. is 10 e opinion, a very 
` promising one" Eum 

In the Burdwan Police Report for 1860 Mr. Current Young makes the 
following remarks:—“Babu Buakim Chunder Chatterjee is an “able 
zealous, and remarkably intelligent officer”. Mr. Cocknell has a very 
high opinion of his- sound judgment, firmness, and independence of 
character and he regrets his remaval from Nugwan as he had become well 
acquainted with the people. of the sub-divn and his energy and interest in 
their welfare made his services in that part of the District essentially 
valuable. 


In the Board’s Rev: admn. Report, for 1860/61 he i is classed with 
those whom it is observed that they are thé most highly spoken of by 
their superiors, and the Board consider. them worthy. of £ special mention." 


^ 
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= In the Nuddeah Police BOE for: 1861 the magte ind offg. mag 
` of Jessore say 
" “Babu Bankim Chunder EA EER officer of aca comniat 
of Enghsh, I think ability—the judgement, accuracy & personal activi 
| their superiors, .and the Board consider them worthy of special mentio 
high praise, & to the first.place among the uncovenanted officers exerc 
‘ing police powers in this District" . 
Allowed leave for six months on F.A. 21st May 169 — Transferred 
- . Murshidabad 29/ 11 /69, vested with the powers of a Cellr. under Act X 
of 1870 11 July/70. Promoted to the 2d gde 25th Nov/70—To offte 
personal. Asst. to the commnr. of Rajshahy 15: apl/71. vested with ^t 
powers-of a collr. under act XII of 1871 in Murshidabad 10 June/71 vest 


 ;With the powers of a-collr. undér Act X (BL) of 1871 in "Móorshidab 


10th oct. 71 P.S: 10 days from 7th. April /73, is D T.'ofa ma 
o let class, Ist Jany/^ 73.5 - 
^J. In.the. Nuddea Police Report for 1862 i mágst writes “Bab 
“B. C. C.—I cannot speak too highly -of this officer's ability and energy 
| -The manner in which ‘he has: managed the large. and. heavily (sic) s 
‘Dn. of Khoolnah during. the year deserves all praise--I do not think tk 
' „any other-officer in the Dt. except the Joint magte :. sould have perform 
the work he has done with the same efficiency.” 

‘The. Comr: adds. “among. the uncovenanted ollie Babu B. C. C. 
"Khoclnah I must ‘again: notice as decidedly the best and cleyerest in eve 
ki pgs and as sich fully deserving of the: promotion he has just earne 

| jdn the Nuddea Report for: 1863 the magte says This officer has r 
-given me quite as full-satisfaction as he: did last: year—There i is no qu 
." tion: However about his ability and: etiergetic attention to his -business.’ 

The Comr. adds "I recall nothing against this officer during the ye 

He had an ardüous Sub Dn.. (Efioolnat) tò a and did it well a 
can judge”. 

|. In the Bd's Rev: dub: Report for 1862/63 iei is included.. in t 

“list of Jr. Dy. Collrs. who are reported to have performed their duties 

the satisfaction of- their- ‘superiors. 

In tthe Bd's admn. Report: for 1863 [4 he-is: included with Jot. I 
jl Colle. in the. 2nd. list of the report: “who are reported as officers havi 
gr  recd more than ordinaty commendation from: their local superiors. " 
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Jessore 

“A clever and good officer, magte Mr. Molony. Nuddea police Report 
for 1864. 

"Clever, sensible ind efficient" Commr. Mr. Dampier. Ibid. 

In the Reve. admn. Report for 1864/65 he is included with those 
depy Collrs. who are said to have specially distinguished in the Board's 
. Opinion and that of their superior officers. 


24 Perghs. i 
_ In the Nuddea Police Report for 1865 he is thus mentioned by the 

magte Mr. Bainbridge: 

“Has maintained his character as a most able & efficient officer. 
His Divn. was found on inspection generally in capital order”. 

The commr. Mr. Dampier remarks—“One of the best Depy. magtes. 
& Depy. Collrs. Prompt, intelligent, reliable & efficient.” 

In the Board’s Land Reve admn. Report for 1865/66 he is included 
in the list of those Depy. Collrs. who are said to deserve notice for the 
efficient performance of their duties during the year.” 


1866 24 Perghs. 
In the Presidency Dn. Police Report for 1866 the Magte. Mr. 
omith remarks: — 
“Stands very high in my opinion"— 
The Commr. Mr. Chapman remarks: — 
"Probably inferior to very few Dy. Magtes" 


In the Bd.’s Land Revne. administration Report for 1866/7 he is 
ranked with those uncovenanted officers ' who were conspicuous for the 
efficient discharge of their duties." 


1867 Do. 

In the Police Report of the Presidency Dn. for 1867 he is thus 
mentioned by thé magte. Mr. Smith : — 

“An excellent officer. His judicial work which has come before me 
has uniformly manifested full, complete & laborious enquiry, & sound 


judgment." 
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The Commr. Mr. R. B. Chapman adds :— - 

“The Babu is undoubtedly a first-class officer. But he has been un- 
settled this year upon the point of remaining in the service, & has conse- 
quently not quite maintained his former high character.” 


1868 24 Perghs. Barripore 

In the Police Report of the penao Dn. the Offg. Magte. Mr. 
A. Smith observes : — 

“Has held charge during the greater part of the year of the Barripore | 
. Sub. Dn. which was last year found under the charge of Babu Tarapersaud 
Chatterjee in discreditable disorder. I inspected it again recently & 
found it in excellent condition, & evinced everywhere careful supervision 
on the part of the Dy. Magte.” The og. Commr. Mr. R. B. Chapman 
adds:— 


1869 24 Perghs. Baripore 

“There is no doubt that Baboo Bankim Chunder Chatterjee is one 
of the best deputies in the service." In the presidency police report for 
1869 the magistrate Mr. Smith says "A highly educated, intelligent 
officer. His work always evinces care and consideration and his decisions 
usually evince more than ordinary ability. The result of the appeals 
from his orders to the judge would seem, however, to show that the 
correctness of the judgments are not always equal to their ability, and 
one.case especially which came under special consideration evinced mis- 
takes of a very peculiar character, which a less able or educated native 
could hardly have committed. As an executive officer, Baboo Bankim 
Chunder Chatterjee is one of the best in the district." 
The Commr. Mr. H. A. Cockerell agrees with him. 


Moorshedabad 
In the same Report under the Head of Moorshidabad the Magte. 
Mr. H. Hankey says,— 
"Has only just joined.” 
The Commr. Mr. E.W. Molony says,— 
“An able officer.” j 


In the Board’s Land Revenue administration report for 1869/70 he is 


~~ 
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included in the list of those uncovenanted officers who deserve commen- 
dation for the efficient discharge of their duties."— 


1870 Moorshedabad 

In the Rajshahye Police Report for 1870 the Magte. Mr. H. Hankey 
says— 

“Is however decidedly the ablest officer. I have much pleasure in 
recording the high opinion I entertain of his abilities.” 

The Commr. Mr. E. W. Molony adds— 

"Is a good officer, and very justly favourably reported of by the 


magistrate." 


In the Board's Land Revenue administration report for 1870/71 he 
is classed with those- un¢ovenanted officers who deserve commendation 
for the efficient performance of their duties.” . 

In the Land Revenue administration Report for 1871/72, he is inclu- 
ded in the class of officers, who are reported by the Commrs. to deserve 
commendation for the efficient performance of their duties. 


1871 Moorshedabad 
In the Rajshahye Police Report for 1871, the Magte. Mr. W. Wavell 
says: — l » 

“Was employed at the head-quarters throughout the year. He conti- 
nues to deserve the favourable opinion which my predecessor recorded of 
him. He works quickly and his work is good." - ~ 

The Commr. Mr. E. W. Molony adds :— 

“A very ‘good, experienced, and clever officer.” \ 


1872 

In the annual administration of the Rajshahye Dn. for 1872/73, the 
Commr. Mr. E. W. Molony writes— 

“Very good”. 


1872/3 / 

In the Land Revenue Adn. Report for 1872/3 he is included in the 
list of those officers who deserve commendation for the efficient perfor- 
mance of his duties, 
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1874-75 i 
"He deserves commendation for the efficient performance of his 
duties" Extract from a Report on the Land Revenue Administration of 
the lower Prov. for the year 1874-75. 
ide ei uo 
1874-75 Maldah | 
In the administration report of the Rajshahye Dn. for 1874-75 Mr. E. 
W. Molony writes: —"Specially employed in Rv. admn. (sic) work in 
Maldah. A very good officer". 


1874-75 24 Purgunnahs Barasset 

In the Administration Report of the Presidency Division for 1874- 
75 the remark made by the magistrate and Collector is as follows: —“Was 
only a short time in charge of the Barraset—Sub. division. What I saw . | 
of his work was carefully & well done." ` 

H. Ulick Browne the Commissioner writes: —"A good Deputy 
Magistrate." 

The good service of this officer is s brought prominently to the notice 
of Govt. 


1875-76 Maldoh 

In the administration report of the Rajshahye & Cooch Behar Divi- 
sion, Mr. Cockerell writes; —"A very able officer, but either from want 
of health (he went away some months ago on medical certificate) or abat- 
ing energy and interest in his work has not done so well as I should have 
: expected from my previous knowledge of his i a) whilst employed 
in Maldoh." 


1875-76 Hughli 
In the administration report of the Burdwan Div. for 1875-76, Sir W. 
Herschel writes: —"A. most useful, intelligent and assiduous officer.” 


1873-74 Moorshedabad 

Para: 189 of the Resolution on the Administration of the Excise 
: Dept. in the Lower Provinces, for the year:1873-74, reads :—“This officer 
is commended by the Commissioner in his reports & deserves favourable 
notice for his mnagement of the Excise Dept. in his own Dist. 
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1876 Hooghly 

“I agree in the opinion expressed by the Magte. regarding Baboo 
Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee. He is an able & experienced Magte, but 
he is apt to pass light sentences without sufficient reason.” The Dist. 
Judge of Hooghly—Extract from the criminal annual report of Hughly 
for the year 1876. 


1876-77 

"He deserves commendation for the efficient performance of his 
duties.” Extract from the Land Revenue Administration Report of the 
L.P. for 1876-77. . 

“The Lieutenant Governor observes with satisfaction the large num- 
ber of officers noticed in the Report as having deserved commendation for 
the efficient discharge of their duties.” Extract from Govt. Resol. on 
the Report. 


1876-77 Hooghly 
In the Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1876-77 the Magte. & 
Collr. writes: —"Has thrown himself with energy into the several duties 
, devolving on him, and done much to improve the legality & regularity 
of proceedings.” 
The Commr. Mr. A. Smith adds: —“An Officer of wide experience 
and considerable ability.” 


1877-78 Hooghly 

In the Board’s Land Revenue Admn. Report for 1877-78 he is noticed 
as deserving of special commendation.” 

In the Genl. Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1877-78 the 
Magte. Collr. writes: —“Very quick and perspicuous, of high intelligence 
and Superior Education, extremely energetic in mind. He has a large 
share in the management of the office, and his opinion is very valuable. 
He is a thoroughly trustworthy, useful and experienced officer. He has 
been of great assistance to me in organizing the general bench and presid- 
ing over it". mE 

The Commr. Mr. W. S. Wells adds: —" Bears a very high character, 
and appears to work remarkably hard and well," : 


e 
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1878-79 Hooghly 
In the General Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1878- 79, the ` 
Collector. writes :—“A thoroughly Eu officer, of high ability, conscien- 
tious and trustworthy." 
The Commr. Mr. T. G. Ravenshaw adds:—‘“Very good.” “First 
Class; good all round." 2 


1879-80 Hooghly | 
In the Genl. Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1879-80 the dis- ` 
trict officer remarks: —"A well-known officer ; excellent in all respects." 
The Commr. observes: —"A very able, experienced and reliable offi- 
cer. All his worki is careful and good.” . 


1880-81 Hooghly . 
In the Genl. Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1880-81 the Dist. 
officer remarks “always work well". The Commr. remarks :—“Very good 
~ all round as personal Asstt. gave me entire satisfaction.” 
In the annual Report on the Land Revenue Admn. of the owe 
Provinces for 1880-81 Bo. Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee i is spoken of as 
ne special commendation. 


1878/79 | 

In the Report on the Land Revenue Administratión of the Lower 
provinces for 1881/82: Baboo Bunkim Chuader Chatterjee has been - 
noticed as deserving of special commendation. 


Howrah 
In the Genl. Admn. Report of the .Burdwan Dn. for 1881-82 tlie 
Magte. remarks—“A rapid worker, but it struck me that he was some- . 
times too wordy & diffuse without sufficient substance in his work. An 
officer of well-known literary ability.” 
The Commr. remarks—" A nguy intelligent & capable officer, 


apt to theortse too much". 


1882-83 Cuttack 
In the Genl. Admn. Report of the Orissa Dn. for 1887- 83 the Comms, 


remarks— "Very good," 
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Howrah 7 
In the Genl. Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1882-83 the Dist. 
officer remarks—"An experienced & able officer. Takes pains with his 
judicial work, in which he was chiefly employed. Gave complete satis- 
faction. 


The Commr. remarks—“A brilliant officer of long standing.” 


24 Perghs 
In the Genl. Admn. Report of the Presy. Dn. for 1882 2j 3 the Commr. 
remarks : —"By reputation a very good officer." 

The name of Baboo Bunkim Ch. Chatterjee is mentioned in the 
Board's Report on the Land Reve. Admn. of the Lower Provinces for 
1882-83 as deserving of special commendation. 

Extract from the Govt. Resolution on the above Report: —"Here the 
L.G. desires to express his appreciation of the services rendered during 


the year by Baboo Bunkim Ch. Chatterjee." 


1883-84 Howrah 

In the Genl Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1883-84 
the Collr. Temas —"Requires looking after in order to keep him up to 
the mar | 
The Commr. remarks: —"I do: not agree with the Collector. Is a 
clever and experienced officer, though at times a little eccentric." 


1884-85 Howrah 

In the General Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for the year 1884- 
85 the Collector remarks:—"His abilities are well-known. He was of 
much assistance to me in criminal administration at a time when the 
district was under-officered." 

The Commr. remarks: —" An able & efficient officer." 

In the Board's Report on the Land Reve. Admn. of the L.P. for 
. 1884-85 the name of Baboo Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee is mentioned as 
deserving of favourable notice. 


1885-86 Howrah 
In the General Admn. Report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1885-86 the 


M 
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Dist. officer remarks:—“Did not serve under me.” The Commr. 
remarks :——“A very capable officer.” 


1885-86 Jhenidah Jessore. 

In the General Admn. Report of the Presy. Dn. for 1885-86 the Collr. 
remarks: —"An experienced officer whose health was not good. He might 
have taken more interest 1n his work." The Commr. Mr. Smith remarks: — 
"Average I had a very high opinion of Baboo Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee 
when he served under me in former years, but he did.not do well at 
Jhenidah owing possibly to bad health." . e 


1886-87 Howrah 
In the Genl. Admn. report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1886-87, the Col- 


lector remarks :—“An average officer; might take more interest in his 
official work.” The Commr. recorded no remarks. 


1887-88 Midnapore 

In the Genl. Admn. report of the Burdwan Dn. for 1887-88, the Col- 
lector, says: — 

"A very useful and deserving officer." 

The Commr., Mr. Alexander, writes: —"Did not do his judicial work 
well Is a fairly good revenue officer.” 

The Commr. Mr. Westmacott, says:—"Mr. Lee gave me a better 
account of this officer than I expected, as I always found him greatly 
Wanting in interest in his work.” He also remarks :—“Good.” 


1888-89 24 Perghs 


In the Genl. Admn. report of the vn Dn. for 1888-89 the Collr. 
Mr. Grimley says:—"Is a conscientious & industrious officer." The 
Commr. Mr. Smith calls him "good." 


1889-90 24-Perghs. 

In the Genl. Admn. report of the Presy. Dn. for 1889-90 the Collr. 
Mr. Forbes says:—"An able judicial officer who understands his work 
thoroughly & has performed it to any satisfaction.” The Commr. Mr. 
Smith calls him “Good”, 
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In the report on the special qualifications & official merits on Judl. 
work of the several subordinate magisterial officers in the District of the 
24 Perghs. for 1890, the Sessions Judge of the 24 Perghs. Mr. Garrett, 
remarks : —" Appeals preferred by 67 persons were heard during the year— 
of these, the appeals of 21 persons were rejected, the sentences passed on 
22 persons were confirmed, of ll persons reduced, and of 13 persons 
reversed. ! 

Applications for revision of 13 persons were heard—of which the 
applications of 9 persons were rejected, sentences or orders passed on 3 
persons were confirmed, and of one person returned for further enquiry. 
This officer tries his cases very carefully his judgments are sometimes 
rather verbose and he occasionally takes somewhat extraordinary views 
in cases, but on the whole I am satisfied with his work." 


1890 24 Perghs. 

In the report for the same year the magistrate of the 24 Perghs., Mr. 
Dalton, remarks: —"An old and experienced officer, who has disposed of 
most of the important cases of the Sudder Subdvn. and done very well." 


1890-91 24 Perghs. 

In the Gen]. Admn. Report of the Presy. Divn. for 1890-91, the Col- 
lector says: — A thoroughly sound, honest and reliable magistrate, dis- 
poses of heavy criminal work with promptitude and discretion and gives 
entire satisfaction to the public. I have the highest opinion of him and 
regard his retirement as a public misfortune.” ‘The Commr., Mr. Smith, 


calls him “Good.” 


Collr. says, Commr. says, 
i An excellent "E. 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee : | Retired. 
| judl. officer 


1891-92 24 Parghs. 


In the report on Judicial work for 1891, the Magte. of the 24-Parganas, 
Mr. E. N. Baker wrote:—"Excellent. Has retired". 


Che Daniella in India and 
“Che Rope Bridge at Serinagur 


MAURICE A. SHELLIM 


HE travels in India of ‘Thomas and William Daniell covered a vast area 
the most southern point being Cape Comorin the "land's end" of 
India, and the most northern point, Serinagur in the mountainous north 
eastern part, where also are the towns of Ranikhet and Almora. (Serinagur 
is not to be confused with Shrinagar in Kashmir). They were the first 
Europeans to visit the northern area. 
William Daniell’s diary refers to their visit to Serinagur and we hae 
a more comprehensive account in the 1838 edition of the “Oriental Annual” 
from the somewhat fanciful pen of the Reverend Caunter. 


As we know, their first tour from Calcutta, which-they left in August 
1788, took the Daniells north along the Hooghly-and the Ganges to 
Benaras, Allahabad and Cawnpore, where they arrived in January -1789. 
They were at Agra on the 20th of January and were in Delhi on the 16th 
of February. ‘They then travelled north via Hardwar and on to Serinagur 
which they reached on the 27th of April, 1789.. 


Serinagur is in the state of Garhwal in what is now^northern -Uttar 
Pradesh and is in the same area as the state of Kumaon. To the east lies 
Nepal and to’ the northeast Tibet, both frontiers a mere one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty miles away as-the crow flies. “The villages in this 
part of Rudraprayag, Badrinath and Kedarnath were hunting areas’ for 
Jim Corbet, the man who became à legend in his own lifetime. In the 
Kumaon Hills are the hill stations of Ranikhet, Almora and Nainital. 
Towering above them are stupendous peaks of the Himalayan range, top- 
.ped by the ‘Nanda Devi which rises to a height of over 23,000 feet. ‘This 
is one of the most beautiful and dramatic areas in the whole of India. 


_ The Rope Bridge crosses the river Alakananda a short distance below 
Serinagur. ‘This river is joined by the Bhagirathi fyrther down and the 
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junction forms the Ganges. which eventually flows past Hardwar, all WE 
way south'to the Bay of Bengal. 


The Daniells went north from Hardwar to get to Serinagur and were 
delighted by the exciting country through which they travelled: strange 
people, plants, trees, birds and animals, and also the beautiful rolling hills 
and valleys which they traversed. They did many drawings, colour 
washes and oils on their journey.’ Part IV of “Oriental Scenery" has many 
aquatints of Garhwal. It was an exhilirating. time for them not only 
because of the newness of everything but because the Raja of Garhwal 
and the Raja of Almorah were at war with one another, and their encoun- 
ter with the Raja of Garhwal and refugees Heeing across the bridge height- 
ened the novelty of their visit. 


The Bridge was an extremely ingenious contrivance but at the same 
time so simple that it could be erected and removed in the course of a 
few hours. Except for the four upright poles and the horizontal cross bars 
suspending the construction at either end, it was built entirely of coir 
rope,—i.e: the rope made from the filaments composing the husks which 
cover the cocoanut. Strips of thin bamboo laid close together on the 
floor of the rope framework formed a practical footing for crossing the 
bridge. 

The river is crossed by no less than three of these bridges between 
Serinagur and Hardwar—at the former place, at Gangoutri, and at Deo 
Prayague. ‘There was also one at Tehri, possibly built later on as I have 
an engraving entitled "Grass Rope Bridge at Teree-Gurewall”, drawn by 
David Cox and engraved by W. Tor: and published by Fisher Son & 
Co., London in 1844, 


Bishop Heber's journal, states that several of these river bridges were 
erected some years later in various parts of India by a Mr. C. Shakespeare. 

It is an interesting fact that these bridges were the prototypes of 
similar bridges used later on in the West and which are constructed radi- 
cally upon the same principle. 

There are altogether nine versions of the “Rope Bridge” as far as 
we know. 


1. Oil by Thomas Daniell 17 x 24 ins., Signed T. D. 1808, Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office No. 577. 


2. Oil by Thomas Daniel. Paul Mellon collection. Purchased 
Appleby 1965, 
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3. Oil by Thomas Daniell RA 1800 Victoria Memorial.* 

4. Water colour by Thomas Daniell. Archer Collection No. 20. 

5. Water colour by T. Daniell. Signed & dated 1795. Owned by 
Maurice Shellim, 

6. Aquatint—"Oriental Secenery" Part IV, no. 23. 

7. Engraving— Oriental Annual" 1838, p. 218. 

8. Water colour and oil. “A general view of the valley". India 
Office Library—See British Drawings in the LO.L. W.D. 2451 (vol. 
ii. p. 582). 

9. Engraving. Reduced Edition “Oriental Secenery". 


' The "Rope Bridge" was certainly one of their favourite subjects, 
excelled only by Papanasam. 


* The oil which is at the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, was painted in 1789. It measures 
53” x 36”, and was sold at the Madras Lottery in 1793. It was taken to E nd some time 
between that date and the year 1800 when it was exhibited at the Royal Academy in London, 
Lord Curzon purchased it for the Victoria Memorial in 1923, 





Che Trrepressible Brug : Opium and the 
| Opium War 


PETER WARD FAY 
California Institute of Technology 


T may have been the London Times that first called it the “Opium 
War." It may have been the Evangelicals; or that “High Church 
party" whose “senseless clamour” against the opium traffic James Matheson 
of Jardine, Matheson and Co. early warned his London correspondents 
about.* But whoever began the practice, there is no question that what 
most Englishmen knew simply as the "China War’’—precipitated in 1839, 
fought intermittently for three summers thereafter, and brought to an end 
by a treaty that gave England Hongkong, access to five named ports, and 
a large quantity of silver—-was being called the "Opium War" even before 
it was over. And as the years passed, it is this label that has on the whole 
prevailed ;* partly, no doubt, because of the hint of polemic that lurks in 
the term; but mostly, I think, because it says something about how the 
conflict began. It may be too much to maintain that opium was the cause 
of the war. But who will doubt that opium was the occasion? 

The story is well known and has often been told.* Towards the end 
of the 1830s, the imperial government at Peking made up its mind to 
enforce a long-standing prohibition on the cultivation, importation, and 
consumption of opium. As most of the drug in use came on foreign 
ships, and as Canton was the only port at which foreign merchants were 
permitted to do business, Peking sent a special high commissioner there. 
But Lin Tse-hsti, the High Commissioner, discovered he could not touch 
the opium traffic directly, it being. carried on from anchorages in the gulf 
and along the coast which he was quite incapable of reaching. Accordingly 
he determined to hold the foreigners at Canton hostage for the surrender 
of their opium. -And as his physical control of Canton (some distance up 
the river) was unassailable, the foreigners who happened to be there— 
over two hundred, most of them English and Parsees, with a few 
Americans—had no choice but to instruct their clippers and receiving 
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ships to come to the mouth of the river and surrender twenty thousand 
chests, worth perhaps six million dollars. They managed, however, to 
make the surrender through Charles Elliot, the English Superintendent 
of Trade, obtaining from him receipts for every chést turned in. And 
they managed to persuade the English public (and perhaps themselves) 
that while the surrender was proceeding they had been held in a state of 
such danger and durance vile as absolutely precluded their exposing them- 
selves to its possible repetition in the future. So when the surrender was 
over, and they were able to leave Canton, they withdrew from the river 
altogether ; and waited for London to force a fundamental change in the 
Canton system. As London saw no other way to raise the six million (for 
which it felt in some degree responsible), and was anyhow sympathetic to 
the general proposition that the Canton system needed to be changed, it 
sent warships and regiments—and the Opium War was on. 

That, briefly, is the story. No doubt one ought to look beyond it to 
that wider cause, the clash of cultures. But there is no question that 1t 
was the interruption of the opium traffic by Commissioner Lin that preci- 
pitated the conflict ; or rather, that it was the refusal of the English private 
merchants (James Matheson among them) to accept the interruption, to 
swallow their losses and cease trafficking in the drug, that did the trick. 

It was well known that the Government of India dependend for a 
considerable fraction of its revenue upon the proceeds of its opium 
monopoly. It did not sell chests directly to the Chinese. It did not even 
move chests to the China coast, to be smuggled there by the private 
merchants. But it raised and processed quantities of the drug on the 
lower Ganges plain, -offering it at Calcutta to whomever chose to buy it; 
and at Bombay collected transit duties on other quantities passing out. 
There was a further consideration. Raw cotton aside, neither England 
nor India had much of anything to offer China—except opium. But 
England required China’s teas, no othér country being as yet an exporter 
of the leaf; while India was always looking for ways of making remittances 
to England. It was opium that made this triangle workable. Purchased 
at Calcutta or Bombay by money anxious to reach England, sold later on 
the China coast, opium generated the silver necessary to purchase England's 
teas; and thus permitted rupees to find their way to London concealed, 
so to speak, inside chests of congou, souchong, and pekoe.* 

To enrich the private merchants of the country trade, to add to the 
revenue of India’s government, to provide the needed “investment” for 
tea—these were the attractive and useful things the opium traffic did for 
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the West. They go some way to explain why that traffic was not imme- 
diately cut off when Commissioner Lin demanded that it be. But they 
do not go the whole way. 


For early in the surrender crisis the private merchants at Canton did 
more than arrange to turn over the chests under their control. They 
solomnly promised not to deal in the drug in the future.” When the news 
of the surrender reached Lord Auckland at Simla, his first reaction was 
not to announce belligerently that India would fight before she gave up 
her revenue from the opium trade. It was to announce that he feared the 
revenue in question was “for the present ... annihilated. It will 
probably be determined that the disconnection of the Government from 
the cultivation of the poppy shall gradually take place. . . ."* As for the 
triangular trade, bullion had once made it possible; and given the taste 
Englishmen had for tea, is it unreasonable to suppose that bullion would 
have found its way back into it again ? It need not have been supplied 
at once. Not counting teas waiting to leave Canton, England when the 
crisis began had at least a year's supply of the leaf on hand.* 


The private merchants’ interest, the Government of India’s revenue, 
the requirements of the triangular trade: these, then, do not sufficiently 
explain why at the time it mattered—between March 1839, when Lin 
reached Canton, and Christmas of that year, when he finally decided on 
a complete rupture with England—the opium traffic could not be stopped. 
There had to be other reasons. 

One was, of course, the inability of westerners to see that the High 
Commissioner was really in earnest. Years of relations conducted in 
mutually degrading pidgin, against a background of connivance and 
squeeze, had convinced them that the pronouncements of mandarins were 
not to be believed. Besides, most of them did not think that opium was 
any more destructive to the Chinese people than spirits were to their own. 
But along with these there was another reason arising out of the very 
nature itself of the commodity—how opium was grown, processed and 
sent to market. It is this reason that I particularly wish to examine. 

* » ee 

‘Opium is obtained by collecting the latex that exudes from the seed 
capsule of papaver somniferum, the opium Poppy. If you slit a capsule 
just after the petals have fallen but before it is fully ripe, a thick milky- 
white juice will ooze from the cut and harden on the surface into a dark 
brown gum. This gum is raw opium. It is secreted by the skin of the 
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capsule. It does not come from the seeds themselves, which may be used 
quite safely for other things. 

In the early nineteenth century raw opium was in very widespread 
use. Most of the world ingested it through the stomach. Western physi- 
cians prescribed tincture of opium (opium in alcohol) for asthma, diarrhea, 
dysentery, neuralgia, malaria, and many other things. In India sepoys 
on the march chewed little lumps of raw opium; Rajput camel riders 
drank it in water before. setting off across the deserts of Sind. . There 
was, however, another way to take the drug; and that was to smoke it. 
. In parts of Assam and Burma, in Thailand and Cambodia and Vietnam, 

throughout the East Indies, and above all in China (and among the Chinese 
wherever they happened to go), the man who turned to opium at least 
for relaxation or stimulation was almost certain to use the pipe. No one 
really knows how or why the peoples east of the Indian Ocean got into 
the habit of assimilating the drug in this way. Opium came to them as 
it had come to the Indians, through the Arabs; for many years they ate 
and drank it as the Indians did; eventually certain people in the East 
Indies began, combining opium with chopped tobacco or betel leaves in a 
mixture called madak or madat.^ From the East Indies, madat passed 
with the help of the Dutch connection to Formosa; from Formosa it 
reached south China; and in China the tobacco or betel was allowed to 
drop out—or so we must: suppose, though it leaves unexplained 
why Indians (and Europeans even) did not make the same experiments 
and arrive at the same results." But whatever the reason, by the early 
eighteenth century the Chinese were in firm possession of the technique 
of smoking opium, a technique whose delicate ritual and profound physio- 
logical effects apparently afforded the devotee a higher and a keener plea- 
sure than he could ever get by simply swallowing the drug. | 

To fil their pipes the Chinese needed, of course, opium. "They got 
it in those days from India; though why they got it from that place is 
no clearer than why they smoked it. ‘The opium poppy will grow wherever 
the corn poppy will, in Norway even; but because it takes approximately : 
nine hundred capsules to yield one pound of the raw drug, each capsule 
being slit and the gum scraped off by hand, then slit and scraped again, 
opium will not normally be produced in areas of high labour cost.? China, 
however, was hardly that. Perhaps the Chinese turned to India for their 
supply of the drug because smoking began on the south China coast, exactly 
that part of the country that happened to be in contact with India; and 
India already grew the poppy in abundance. Its cultivation had been an 
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important source of revenue to the Moghul Emperors. When the Moghul 
Empire fell apart, the English simply salvaged and improved a system of 
state control they fell heir to. From supplying the domestic Indian market 
to supplying China was a simple step; and once the Chinese had fallen 
into the habit of buying Indian opium, there was very little to induce 
them.to stop. In the end they-came to prefer the Indian product to their 
own. i 

It was a preference carefully nourished and attended to by the 
Government of India, which in the early nineteenth century meant the 
East India Company. “The great object of the Bengal opium agencies,” 
explained an opium examiner writing-in a Calcutta journal in the 1830s, 
“is to furnish an article suitable to the peculiar tastes of the population 
of China. . ."* By "peculiar" he did not mean odd, let alone disgraceful. 
It was simply that the Chinese would not buy the bricks of unrefined 
akbar?* opium from which the Rajput camel riders made their stirrup 
cups and which the native infantry cut into lumps and chewed. What 
the Chinese required was opium they could turn into chandu, the smoke- 
able extract. One made chandu by boiling opium in water, filtering the 
solution, and then boiling it again until it reached the consistency of 
treacle. Akbart opium did not take well to this treatment because it 
was of too great a degree of "spissitude," too dried out, to dissolve pro- 
perly. The problem was how to get the opium to China in a partially 
moist state; and in the case of the Bengal agencies, this was solved by 
shipping the drug in the form of cakes. 

‘There were two Bengal agencies, one covering Bihar and part of 
Bengal, the other stretching from the border of Bihar northwest as far 
as Agra. The first had its factory at Patna, and produced cakes under 
that name. The second had its factory at Gazipur; but what it turned 
out was called Benares, after the more important city nearby. Each year 
towards the end of the summer monsoon rains, the officers of these two 
. agencies went out into the villages and contracted with individual 
peasants for the acreage they were to sow to the poppy: Advances were 
paid, and the sowing completed by early November. In December the 
poppy plants were thinned. By late January they stood two to four feet 
high, and were coming into bloom. The petals, generally white but some- 
times rose or red or purple, surrounded a seed capsule dull green in colour 
and a little bigger than a crab apple. “When the plants have been in 
bloom for some time," explained a- -manual of opium husbandry published 
at Bénares in 1861,!* “the green capsules become slightly coated over with 
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a fine transparent white coloured surface, and the pods become less yielding 
to the touch." At this point the petals were picked, or fell of themselves 
and on an afternoon late in. February, peasant women began to slit the 
capsules. 

They used a knife consisting of four’ pointed blades tied together ir 
such a way as to produce parallel incisions about one-thirtieth of an inci 
apart. “The lancers,” explained another manual, this one published al 
Calcutta in 1877," “move backwards through the fields and expertly catct 
with their left hand the sufficiently mature capsule, draw their lancet: 
perpendicularly over it, slip it, catch another, and so on.” ‘To cut pro. 
perly required patience and some skill; for if the incision was too shallow. 
no juice exuded ; and if it pierced the capsule, the juice flowed inward 
and was lost among the seeds. Twenty lancers might cover one acre ir 
an afternoon. Next morning they came back to collect the opium tha! 
had exuded during the night. Moving this time forwards so as not tc 
brush against the drug-bearing capsules, they grasped a capsule jn one 
hand, scraped its incised surface with an iron scoop held in the other, 
and from time to time emptied the scoop into earthenware pots. Two 
days later the capsules were cut again at.a different place. ‘The proces 
was repeated at intervals until nothing more seeped, out.** 

Meanwhile the poppy petals were being collected, pressed into sheet: 
the size of tortillas or the north Indian chapatti, and baked in shallow iron 
pans over the ordinary. clay household cooking ovens. Bundles of these 
poppy petal sheets came in to the Patna and Gazipur factories in March ; 
the opium itself.followed from the rural collection centres in April and 
early May. At the factories the opium, which smelled like new-mowr 
hay, was tipped into big stone vats, examined for impurities (peasant: 
sometimes adulterated it with sand, brown sugar, or cow dung), and stirrec 
until the intense dry heat of the north Indian plain.had lowered the water 
content to thirty percent. "Then. it and the Poppy petal sheets weni 
together to the caking room. _, 

Down -the sides of the caking room sat the beakers Beside eack 
was a brass cup not quite six inches in diameter, several bundles of petal 
sheets, a container of inferior opium. in the semi-liquid form known as 
lewah, and a box of crushed, dried poppy stems-and leaves called “poppy 
trash." "Taking up the cup; the cake-maker lined it with petal sheets, 
smearing each with lewah and pasting sheet upon sheet until he had 
formed a shell half an inch thick. Next he received from an assistant a 
lump of opium a little over three pounds in weight and dropped it intc 
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the shell. Steadying the lump with one hand, he applied petal sheets to 
it with the other, tucking the sheets in to meet the already constructed 
shell and building steadily upwards until they met at the top and were 
sealed with a last sheet ánd a final smear of lewah. ‘The finished cake 
was then rolled in poppy trash and removed to an earthenware cup the 
size of the brass one. “As thus formed,” an opium-examiner named 
Eatwell wrote in 1850,'* “the well-finished cake is a pretty regular sphere 
not unlike in size and appearance a twenty-four pound shot." (We would 
say it looked like an oversized duckpin bowling ball) An average cake- 
maker turned out a dozen cakes an hour; and at the height of the manu- 
facturing season, which ran for six to eight weeks in May and June, the 
one hundred ,or so cake-makers at the Gazipur factory at mid-century 
(Patna employed half again as many) produced six to seven thousand cakes 
a day. 

The finished cake in its arthenware cup went for several days to the 
drying room? As the cake dried, it was turned and examined ; "and if, 
as is frequently the case, it should become distended and puffy, it is at 
once torn open, the extricated gas allowed to escape, and the cake again 
tightly closed." But a certain amount^of swelling and contracting was 
to be expected, opium having that property under variations in tempera- 
ture ; indeed, it was for their capacity to yield without splitting or cracking 
that petal sheets had taken the place of tobacco leaves at the covering for 
the cake. From the drying room the cake (still in its cup) was carried 
to one of the airing sheds, a place with racks from floor to ceiling, where 
it remained throughout the monsoon season, turned and examined from 
time to time and rubbed once.more in poppy trash if it showed signs of 
mildew. By October its surface was completely dry to the touch, the 
opium inside having virtually ceased to transmit moisture; and the cake 
was well on the way to resembling three specimens Eatwell was shown 
at Gazipur. “Some fifteen years old, they are as solid as balls of wood, 
and may be thrown from a height upon a stone floor without injury." 

Meanwhile thousands of mango-wood chests were arriving at the 
factories. In November they were packed. ‘On the floor of each chest 
was set a wooden frame with twenty compartments. One compartment 
received one cake, poppy trash filled the cracks and crevices, and down 
went a mat and a second frame. Forty cakes in two layers completed one 
chest ; at slightly over four pounds a cake, three of them pure opium and 
the rest petals and lewah, a chest contained a little more than one hundred 
and sixty pounds of the drug. The chests were then sealed with pitch, 
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sewn up in gunny or hides, and loaded at the river gate into boats; and 
in four or five fleets, the last departing Gazipur and Patna towards 
Christmas, the boats passed down the Ganges, into the Hooghly, and so 
at last reached Calcutta. 'There the chests were taken out and piled up 
in the opium godowns to await the public auctions. 

‘These took place at the Exchange on Tank Square, a few blocks north 
of Government House. It was an appropriate proximity. For until it 
was actually knocked down by the auctioneer, Patna and Benares were the 
property exclusively of the Government of India’s Board of Customs, Salt, 
and Opium. Within the two agencies no one but the Board could com- 
mission the cultivation of the poppy, no one but it buy the dried exuda- 
tion and prepare it for market. And the difference between what it 
bought it for, and what it realized from its sale, became (after expenses) 
the Government of India's profit in the business. 

But the moment the auctioneer's ivory hammer fell, the Government 
of India paid absolutely no more attention to the drug. ‘The ships in 
which Patna and Benares left Calcutta were not its ships, and the. Company 
had nothing to do with where the chests were bound or to whom they 
were subsequently sold. It left, all that to Calcutta agency houses and 
individual speculators, who bought the drug at the Tank Square sales and 
shipped it consigned to individuals and agency houses at Canton. These 
in turn sold the chests to Chinese brokers acting for the big Chinese whole- 
sale opium firms. ‘The sales were arranged at Canton ; the actual deliveries 
were made at outer anchorages in the Gulf of Canton or along the coast, . 
to Chinese smuggling craft. ‘Thus between the Government of India and 
the China market several other parties interposed themselves, each with 
its own limited function and interest. One might almost suppose that to 
diffuse and dilute responsibility had been the whole intent of the arrange- 
ment. 

Another feature of the opium trade must be noted. Opium contracted 
for by the Board in September, sowed in October or November, harvested 
in February, and delivered to the Patna and Gazipur factories in April or 
May, did not reach Calcutta until the late autumn, and might be sold 
there any time between January and July. By the time it was sold, more- 
over, another season's yield had been contracted for, harvested, and moved 
to the factory. So the pipeline was long, and always full, and China easily 
its largest and most promising outlet. In such circumstances it would 
have been the height of irresponsibility had.consignees at the China end of 
the pipeline failed to make every effort to see what they were sent, 
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* * * 


“At a distance all this fulmination may look terrific," observed E. C. 
Bridgman when he learned in the late autumn of 1836 that nine private 
merchants, among them William Jardine, had been proscribed for their 
part in the opium traffic. Close up, however, it appeared to him “no more 
than a shower of rockets in a mild summer's evening.” 

If the Dean of the American Protestant Mission was of this opinion, 
it is not surprising that the private merchants for a long time did not 
believe that Peking was serious about the drug. Even if it were, it would 
never manage to overcome local habits of connivance and squeeze. As 
late as the summer of 1837, Jardine actually toyed with the idea of asking 
the local Chinese admiral at the coastal smuggling station of Nanao to 
assign him the exclusive franchise of the place in return for a larger rake- 
off/^ It was not until the following autumn that he began to wonder 
seriously whether he would be able to sell all the opium consigned to him 
that year. "Buy cheap if you buy at all" he wrote his chief Bombay 
consignor, the Parsee Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. “We know similar storms have 
blown over, and so may this ; but appearances are at present unfavourable, 
probably more so than ever we saw them." By Christmas time ‘Russell 
and Co., the largest American house, was advising its Bombay correspon- 
dents to refrain from buying no matter how low the price." 

But it was one thing to urge one's commercial friends in India to be 
cautious and hang back. It was quite another to so arrange affairs that 
nobody bought or shipped at all! That was impossible, there were too 
many little speculators ready to take advantage of the lower prices induced 
by the big houses staying out of the market.” At Calcutta, moreover, 
chests were auctioned according to a schedule fixed and published well 
in advance: a first sale shortly after Christmas, a second in February, a 
third in April, a fourth in May, and a fifth in June or July. For the 
Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium knew perfectly well how many chests 
it had to dispose of; knew too, as we have seen, just how much opium was 
even then ripening across the Ganges plain to become the export of the 
following year. It might, of course, have arranged to plough under a part 
of the growing crop. It might have held a few thousand chests back from 
the auctions. It might even have dumped a few thousand into the Hooghly. 
But shoring up prices in this way depended upon the Board's enjoying a 
monopoly of Indian opium production—and the Board enjoyed no such 
thing. The Malwa that came out through Bombay was beyond its effective 
control. Malwa poppies were grown, and the Malwa drug processed and 
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packed, in a part of west central India (between Ujjain and the borders 
of Rajasthan) still governed by native princes. And though the Bombay 
Government levied a transit duty on Malwa as it passed through Bombay, 
the only consequence of trying to choke off the flow at tbat point (by 
increasing the duty, for example) would.have been to divert it to points 
of exit on India's west coast where the Government's writ did not run.” 
As for the political consequences of continuing with the sales, could. Fort 
William be expected to understand that Peking was really in earnest; 
that much more was at stake than the state of its ledgers ; that frank and 
lasting Chinese. acceptance of any sort of English presence upon China's 
coast hung quite possibly upon a resolution of this opium question? On 
the first Monday in January 1839; seven thousand chests were offered at 
the Exchange on Tank Square exactly as scheduled—and found buyers, 
at normal prices.” Late in February twenty-five hundred more were 
auctioned, again at respectable prices; while at Bombay, Malwa too 
changed hands, pushed by the same remorseless commercial logic. On 
February 27 Russell and Co. informed its Indian correspondents that it 
would accept no móre consignments of the drug. But what was the use 
of that?—the torrent of this season's export was already under way. Before 
the month was out the Ardaseer, the Mahommedie, and the Lady Grant 
were in from Bombay, bringing between them nearly five thousand chests. 
On the 2nd of March the Good Success arrived with another twelve 
hundred. ~Then it was the turn of the Bengal clippers, on the 4th the 
- Red Rover, on the 8th the Ariel, a day or so later the Syed Khan.** If 
the rest of the season went to pattern, the private merchants at Canton 
‘could expect to receive between forty-five and fifty thousand chests. Added 
to. the stocks left unsold at the end of the autumn, this constituted an 
absolutely fearful impediment to the abandonment of the opium traffic. 

And so, of course, it was not abandoned. “Sell you must,” Jardine 
had written Baylis (commanding an east coast receiving ship) in December, 
“it is our only chance of saving ourselves from a most serious loss’**— 
not because the opium traffic was about to be snuffed out, but because 
the new year’s flood of opium was about to strike the market and drive 
prices still lower. Nothing was being done at the Indian end to check 
the flow. When the news of the unprecedented sluggishness of the China 
market (and Russell and Co.’s withdrawal from it) reached Calcutta in 
April, thirty individual merchants and agency houses petitioned the Board 
to postpone the third sale. The Board refused ; the sale was held ; thirty- 
four hundred chests changed hands at prices that averaged half what the 
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drug had fetched in January. Then came the “momentous intelligence” 
of Commissioner Lin’s descent upon Canton and his holding to ransom 
of the foreign community. Again the Board was asked to postpone a 
sale, and again it refused.” On Monday, 27 May, twenty-five hundred 
chests were disposed of, Patna dropping below Rs. 250 a chest and Benares 
below Rs. 200. That was a quarter of the prices obtaining when the 
season opened, and meant that the Board was not even covering its costs! 
What it sold cheap, however, speculators could expect to make a profit 
from even at the depressed prices then current on the China coast. So 
coüntry'ships and opium clippers continued to load chests for the east. 
ward. Some of them stopped at Singapore to wait the Canton crisis out. 
But the. news that the surrender of the twenty thousand chests was com- 
plete, and the Canton community released, brought them on once more ; 
and as they advanced they. passed vessels that had reached China before the 
crisis returning to India for fresh supplies. "I strongly recommend your 
losing no time in sending back the Mahommedie with a full cargo," wrote 
Matheson to a Bombay correspondent as that clipper prepared to leave 
the Gulf of Canton late in May. ‘Things were not exactly as they had 
been before. Manila became for a time an intermediate point of supply. 
(Ihe Mahommedie was ‘to take her cargo there.) On the China coast 
itself the traffic was conducted with a guardedness little short of stealth. 
The word: “opium” disappeared from, the instructions Matheson sent his 
skippers.. When he absolutely had to specify types and quantities, he 
clothed them in the. nomenclature of the cotton textile trade, Patna becom- 
ing "whites," Benares “grays”, and .Malwa "chintzes". Correspondents in 
England were advised that the whole subject was "under the rose"; and 
the vessels that brought treasure down to the gulf passed it to the 
receiving. ships at night only, anchoring then some distance away. 
Matheson and his partners were anxious, it seemed, to keep the traffic 
quiet; "because," as an Englishman from another agency house explained, 
"they want neither the Commissioner to know, nor the people at Bombay 
or Calcutta, else the drug there would soon recover from its present very 
low prices—nor the parties in England who are the opponents, and have 
been so, of the opium trade all along."? — - 

In India it-recovered just the same. At the fifth and final Calcutta 
sale that season, a little over three thousand chests changed hands for an 
`~ average of nearly Rs. 300. This was in ‘July: Vessels on the Calcutta run 
that summer were observed to ‘come "and go with all their accustomed 
intentness and dispatch. In August, for example, the Red Rover (first of 
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all opium clippers) and the Sir Edward Ryan sighted the Sandheads in- 
bound on the same day, loaded eighteen hundred chests between them, 
and raced out again only hours apart. As for Auckland, beginning a 
leisurely descent from Simla, he too regarded the opium traffic as likely 
now to continue. His opium revenue, he knew, had suffered "a sad loss". 
It no longer followed that it must be abandoned. Indeed, when he reached 
-Calcutta in February of 1840, and saw before him the mass of accumulated 
business, a calendar crowded with councils and audiences, and worst of 
all the expenses of the Afghan War, all thought of abolishing the two 
Bengal agencies went out of his head. What to do about smuggling on 
the China coast remained a question, he wrote to Hobhouse-at the Board of 
Control, "of much difficulty and embarrassment, and I cannot bring my- 
self to a satisfactory opinion upon it" But government opium was rising 
in price again: "Some of our merchants are making fortunes by sales 
upon the eastern coast of China." Chests offered at the first sale of the - 
year had averaged well over Rs. 400. In February Patna topped Rs. 600. 
"One small cruizer came in last week with seven lakhs’ worth of sycee 
silver.” ‘Things, it seemed, were back to normal. 

But what was normal for Lord Auckland was intolerable for Com- 
missioner Lin. In June of 1839, as Lin supervised the destruction of the 
twenty thousand chests, it. had seemed to him that the English at last. 
exhibited a distinct sense of shame over their past behaviour. ‘‘Hence- 
forth," he wrote the Emperor, "it appears that all will reform themselves 
and be greatly improved."* The alarms and skirmishes of that summer 
and autumn disabused him of the notion. Far from reforming themselves, 
the English refused to reenter the river’and lurked instead at the outer 
anchorages ; trading in teas and cotton and other things (through the 
Americans)—and in opium. The consequence was a complete rupture 
by Christmas. . 

Opium remained as always the principal source of ready money for 
the China trade as a whole. This by itself made continuance of the opium 
traffic likely. But it was the steady accumulation of chests at the point of 
production in India that.made continuance mandatory in the crucial year 
of 1839. Is it unreasonable of us, then, to identify the war that followed 
by the name of this irrepressible drug ? 


1 As early as April 25, 1840. 
? Matheson to ca Smith, Sept. 24, 1839, James Matheson Pvt. Ltr. Bks., 


vol, 4, Jardine Matheson Papers. , Matheson may have had the eccentric 4th 
Earl Stanhope particularly in mind. In the spring of 1840, Stanhope subjected 
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the opium traffic to its first substantial attack im Parliament. Ashley did not 
follow suit until the spring of .1843. 
* The earliest use of the term "Opium War" in à general work of history 


. may have been Harriet Martineau’s, in her History of England During the 


Thirty Years’ Peace (London, 1850). Some western historians contrive to have 
the label convey their true feelings by putting “so-called” before it. The only 
workable alternative to “Opium Wat’ seems to be "First Anglo-Chinese War.” 
John K. Fairbank moves impartially between the two. 

“The best recent account is Hsin-pao Chang’s invaluable Commissioner 
Lin and the Opium War (Harvard, 1964). ‘The war occupies the early chapters 
of John K. Fairbank's Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast 1842-1854 
E vols., Harvard, 1953). There are pna accounts in print by Austin 

ates, Maurice Collis, Christopher Hibbert, Edgar Holt, and John „Selby. 

5 At least as far as Singapore, beyond which some indeterminable quantity 
moved in Chinese junks.. i i l l , 

For the mechanics of the opium trade, see Michael Greenberg, British 
Trade and the Opening of Ghina 1800-1842 (Cambridge Univ., 1951) ; Charles 
C. Stelle, “American Trade in Opium to China, 1821-39”, Pacific Historical 
Review, X (March, a pP. 57-7 oe M, Downs, “American Merchants 
and the China Opium Trade, 1800-1840,” Business History Review, XLII, No. 4 
(Winter, 1968), pp. 418-442 ; Select Committee on the Trade with China, Par- 


. liamentary Papers, 1840, VII; and; above all, ‘David E. ‘Owen, British Opium 


E 


N 


Policy in Ghina and India (New Haven, 1934, reprinted 1968). 

‘The development of this triangular trade, and opium's part in it, are 
among the principal themes in Greenberg’s British Trade and, the Opening of 
China. ^^ ee i 

' The pledge was given on March 25, Matheson justified his subsequent 
breach of it by complaining that Lin had p him and his nephews, 
thus violating an unwritten agreement to let. bygones be bygones. 

* Auckland to Hobhouse, 6 June 1839, Broughton Papers. . 

°30 million pounds made a comfortable year’s supply. On January 15, 


: 1840, the London Times reported the stock in‘hand at 53 million, 


' 10.The Indian habit of using opium as a general restorative and stimulant 


' raised English eyebrows and in the 1890s prompted a royal commission of 


inquiry. “I have often thought," observed Sir John Strachey before that com- 
mission, "that the best practical answer to those who inveigh against the use 
of opium would be, if such a thing were practicable, to bring one of our 
crack opium-drinking Sikh regiments to London and exhibit them in Hyde 
Park.” Of course it was not practicable; but in its final report the commis- 
sion did recommend that opium in India not be confined to purely medicinal 
use. First Report on the Royal Commission on, Opium, Parliamentary Papers, 
1894, LX, p. 652: a 

n In Assam it was still being smoked in this way as recently as forty years 


13 On why the Chinese smoke opium, compare Owen, British Opium 
Policy, pp, 14-15, with Chang, Lin and the Opium War, p. 16. - Exactly thirty 
years separate two explanations whose only difference is that the earlier, by 
Owen working entirely from -western sources, is fuller than the later, by Chang 
a Sinologist. Chang observes of opium smoking that “its broad dispersion in 
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China, so much more than in other parts. of the world, is an anomaly awaiting 
further investigation." It certainly is. l 

13 The opium poppy may, of course, be cultivated for its seeds. ‘Their 
collection does not require unusual amounts of labour ; they are used in baking ; 
and the oil pressed from them was once very much in demand for the making 
of soap and fine paints, and as a substitute for olive oil. But opium itself 
is another matter. In 1830 an Edinburgh man succeeded in getting fifty-six 
pounds of raw opium from one acre of the poppies—almost three times the 
normal yield in India. The experiment was apparently never repeated, not 
because there was any law against it, but because pps as agricultural labour 
then was in Great Britain, it was not as cheap as on the Ganges plain. 

14. Butter, “On the Preparation of Opium for the China Market,” 
Journal -of the Asatic Society of Bengal, March, 1886; reproduced in the 
“Chinese Repository, V (1886-37, pp. 495-507. 

15 Akbari or excise opium, for domestic consumption, was exposed to the 
sun until the water content had dropped to ten percent, then moulded into 
square bricks weighing about two pounds each, wrapped in oiled paper, and 
packed in boxes. i 

10 T. A. M. Gennoe, Notes on the Cultivation of Poppy (Benares, 1861). 

17 john Scott, Manual of Opium Husbandry (Calcutta, 1877), 
!5'To produce an appreciable quantity of opium requires, therefore, the 
repeated incision of a great number of capsules: at half a gram a capsule, 
about eighteen thousand capsules to yield the twenty pounds that appears 
to be roughly the minimum return per acre throughout India. 

The half-a-gram-per-capsule figure was given me by the Chief Chemist 
of the Gazipur opium factory when I visited the place in the spring of 1966. 
A much smaller plant at Neemuch aside, it is the only opium factory remain- 
ing in India—Patna has long since been closed—and turns out a little under 
500 tons of opium a year. Half of this. is prepared almost exactly as akbari 
opium was prepared a-century or more ago (except that it is wrapped in 
C instead of in “oiled Nepaul paper’’), and is then shipped to drug . 

sin Japan, Europe, and America, to be turned into morphine and codeine. 
But the old trade to China is dead. 

7 W. Eatwell, On the Poppy Cultivation and the Benares Opium Agency 
(Calcutta, 1851). , 

70 A huge room, as only the floor was used. A visitor to the Patna factory 
at mid-century saw almost forty thousand cakes drying there. 

21 Chinese Repository, V(1836-37), p. 336. 

72.18 July 1837, Wm. Jardine Pvt. Ltr. Bks, v. 6, Jardine Matheson Papers. 
Pe proposed to ask the admiral to drive away junks that tried to do 

usiness with any ships but his own, He for his part would undertake to keep 
only one vessel at a time on the station, which would tend to push prices up 
and guarantee a generous level of squeeze. But the scheme never went 
through ; and by the early autumn of 1838 there were no less than seven opium 
vessels trying to po at Nanao. 

?' 5 Dec. 1838, Wm. Jardine Pvt. Ltr. Bks., v. 7, Jardine Matheson Papers. 

3t Russell and Co. to J. M, Forbes, 22 Dec. 1838, Forbes Papers. l 

25 For years buyers at the Calcutta sales had taken possession of their 
p upon a nominal deposit with three months to pay. In 1838 this. 

ecame a large deposit with one month to pay. In spite of the “wholesome” 
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change, however, “men.of straw" continued to be numerous in the trade, 
ae Matheson to Alexander Grant, 18 June 1838, James Matheson Pvt. Ltr. 
ks., v, 3, Jardine Matheson Papers. 

: 367 cannot provide a description of how Malwa was processed, We do 
know, however, that it came in cakes like Patna and Benares, but much smaller ; 
that a chest weighed approximately what a chest of the Bengal variety weighed, 
and fetched roughly the same price; and that it did-not enjoy the Bengal 
variety's reputation for purity, so that Chinese buyers routinely examined every 
cake. 

In the 1820s Malwa had begun to compete seriously with Patna and 
Benares, forcing down the price. Unable to regulate the acreage sown, or to 
control effectively the quantity leaving Bombay and other west-coast ports, the 
Government of India deliberately increased its own production so as to recover 
in volume what it lost in profit per chest. ‘This remained the situation in 1839. 
For a full account of the matter, see Owen, British Opium Policy, ch. 4: 

47 Below are the figures for the Calcutta sales of 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
from The Bengal and Agra Annual Guide and Gazetteer for 1842 (Calcutta, 
1842), Prices in 1838 had ranged between Rs. 600 and 800. 


Quantity sold Average price per chest 


Date of sale 


P —Patna, B = Benares (in rupees) 

January, 1839 P—4,500 B—2,500 P—839 B—732 
February P—1,500 B—1,000 P—688 B—620 
April . P—3,000 B— 400 P—365 B—390 
May P—1,500 B—1,000 P—235 B—197 
uly P—2,345 B— 818 P— 283 B—304 
E -1840 , P—4,000 B—-2,000 P—438 B—413 
February P—1,600 B— 800 P—610 B—551 
April P—2,500 B— 853 P—540 B—501 
ay P—1400 B— 700 P—644 B—628 
une P—1,769 B—1,089 P—736 B—686 
January, 1841 P—4,000 B— 2,000 p—796 B— 699 
February P—1,400 B— 700 p—753 B—667 
April P—3,000 B—1,500 P—664 B—630 
May P—1,400 B— 700 P—733 B—669 
June P—2,840 B—1,287 P—683 B—-660 

Approximate rates of exchange: Re. 1=2 shillings 

$1=5 shillings : 
5 $1 = Rs. 24 


33 In the spring of 1839 there were, by my count, almost fifty English, 
American, and Parsee vessels engaged in the opium traffic. Half were receiving 


ships and their supporting t, and remained more or less permanently on 


4 
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the China coast. The other half were clippers and country ships that brought 
the drug from India, and, in the case of country_ships, raw cotton too. Of 
the fifty vessels, more than twenty were owned by or consigned to Jardine, 
Matheson and Co, 7 . 
239 16 Dec. 1838, Wm. Jardine Pvt. Ltr. Bks., v. 7, Jardine Matheson Papers. 
3 The petitions, dated 13 April and 25 May, are in F.O. 17/35. 
31 Matheson to William Henderson, 29 May 1839, James Matheson Pvt. 


Ltr. Bks., v. 4, Jardine Matheson dg Shs 
32 Ltr. from W. H. Hughes of Gribble, Hughes and Co. 15 July 1839, 


F.O. 17/36. 
33 Auckland to: Hobhouse, 23 Jan. and 16 Feb. 1840, Broughton Papers. 


34 P, C. Kuo, A Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War (Shanghai, 
1935), p. 247. 


@ousrnment and Bengal Terrorism 
1912-18 | 
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HE Government's policy towards the unrest in Bengal during 1912-18 is 
largely an unexplored subject. The period covers the greater part of 
the viceroyalty of Hardinge and the first two years of Chelmsford. “Minto 
had left India in November 1910, congratulating himself on his success 
in killing the unrest. And yet Morley’s ‘settled fact’, the Partition of 
Bengal, bad to be annulled when the first year of Hardinge's term of office 
had scarcely gone by. ‘The creation of a new Bengal did not however stay 
terrorism which now began to forge links abroad and affect other north 
Indian provinces. What measures were taken against terrorism during 
the rest of the Hardinge regime? ‘The first object of this paper is to 
deal with this question. The early years of the viceroyalty of Chelmsford 
witnessed the growth of the Home Rule movement. Preoccupied with 
Home Rule, the higher authorities in India left the tackling of terrorism 
to the police and the Sedition Committee. Our second and final task 
in this paper is to follow Whitehall and Government of India in their 
search for the ‘Goal of British Rule in India’ vis-à-vis the Home Rule 
movement ; the police in theimsearch for the terrorists ; and the Sedition 
Committee in their search for anti-terrorist legislation. 


* i * »* * 
Hardinge annulled the Partition of Bengal because it had, in his 


consideration, wrought more evil than good and the sooner it was repealed 
the better: 


The results anticipated . . . have not been attained . . . the poli. 
` tical power of the Bengalis has not been broken. On the contrary, 
they have . . . become more powerful and certainly more trouble- 
SOME ss. a8. s The Bengalis are born agitators, and : .. they will 
never cease to agitate until they Have obtained a modification of the 
partition.’ 


5 
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In the absence of any modification, ‘we must, I fear, be prepared for a 
recrudescence of revolutionary crime’.?’ | 

Hardinge was however disappointed in his hope of checking the unrest 
by repealing the Partition. He had of course guarded against any possible 
Muslim agitation. To reward the Muslims for their loyalty throughout 
the unrest, be transferred the capital to Delhi and kept them 1n a majority 
in the newly created province) The Muslim leader, Nawab Salimullah 
of Dacca, who had received in 1907 a Government loan of £100,000 for 
his political services, was now awarded,a G.C.LE.5, a riband to stick in 
his coat. The ‘grateful’ Nawab assured Hardinge that he would do his 
best to keep his community loyal' As a further sop to Muslim feeling, 
Hardinge recommended the appointment of a Muslim of Eastern Bengal 
to the Executive Council of Bengal and the creation of a university at 
Dacca.’ These measures soothed the Muslims. As later events showed, 
the fate of far-off Turkey could whip them more. into áction tban that of 
nearby Bengal. ` 

For a time the Bengali Hindu bhadralok too were delighted. Hardinge 
was ‘inundated’ with congratulatory telegrams.* ‘The official historian of 
the royal visit, who had taken it into his head that the Bengalis rarely 
smiled, noted with relief that they gave an ovation to the King on his 
arrival in Calcutta.^ The Moderates of Bengal had a fresh confirmation 
of their belief that "Ihe nation of . . . Burke and . . . Gladstone... 
cannot perpetuate a wrong. e repeal of the Partition was conveni- 
ently interpreted by them as ‘the most memorable triumph of constitutional 
agitation within the life-time of this generation’.” 

Thus encouraged, the Bengali Moderates: began shortly to discount 
the ‘boon’. The transfer of the capital and-the consequent narrowing of 
employment opportunities were considered too big a price to pay for the 
‘boon’, A story went round of a Bengali who said, “We prayed for the 
moon and we have got it, but, damn it, . . . they have taken away the 
sun'.^ The Bengali Moderates did not take kindly to the idea of a univer- 
sity at Dacca™ arid also protested against the retention in Assam and Bihar 
of some Bengali-speaking areas. Hardinge was so irritated with these 
grievances that he came to regard Surendranath Banerjea as ‘a poisonous 
creature’ who ‘must always have some agitation in progress’. 

As for terrorism, the Partition had: not caused it and its repeal could 
not therefore be its remedy. A Swadhin Bharat [Free India] leaflet bad 
declared in September 1911. ‘We shall not be satisfied evén if the Partition 
is reversed’. Violence continued to worry the Government throughout 
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1912. Very, little had been done since Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State, 
had sanctioned in July 1911 a large scheme. for increasing the subordinate 
police establishment and constituting a-river police force. Till the begin- 
ning of 1913, only 12 investigating centres had been established out of a 
total sanction for 53; less than half of the sanctioned number of the subor- 
dinate police had been appointed ; and out of 27 river police stations only 
seven had been opened.** ‘There was not much to attract men to the 
police force. The pay was poor and an enthusiastic policeman could count 
upon being shot at sooner or later. ‘That the Bengali terrorists had, 
furthermore, spread their network in other parts of India was revealed by 
the bomb thrown at Hardinge as he was making in December 1912 his 
state entry into Delhi, that vast graveyard of many dynasties. Hardinge 
reminisced, ‘I literally wept with disappointment’.** Besides, there was a 
general lowering in the prestige of British officials. Sir Reginald Craddock, 
member of the Viceroy's Council, noticed that the days ‘when Indians got 
off their horses, put down their umbrellas, and slipped out of their shoes 
in the presence of the European pertain to a generation that has almost 
passed away’.?° 

The Government again took to repression. By an Act of March 1913 
the Government of India further amended the criminal law and made 
conspiracy a criminal offence in itself, independent of any overt act in 
pursuit of it. The Act empowered the police to establish the existence 
and objects of a conspiracy not on the basis of tangible or even circum- 
stantial evidence but on that of statements made by accomplices or informers. 
It was feared by the critics of the Act that this power was likely to be 
abused by the police who had little detecting ability." The thanas or 
police stations in Bengal were also equipped—strangely enough, for the first 
time—with firearms.” ; . 

Hardinge also began to think of constructive measures. Administra- 
tive inefficiency from the district level down, which facilitated the opera- 
tion of the terrorists, had, attracted the notice of the Government of India 
before the repeal of the Partition. Now in April 1913 Craddock raised 
the question with Hardinge: ‘Iam... convinced that we cannot work 
by repressive measures alone . . . we must devise a constructive policy 
which will put Bengal into the same state of administrative efficiency 
prevalent elsewhere’. Craddock wrote that the maladministration of 
Bengal had been recognised by Curzon when he divided it; but, he added, 
the ‘weak point in Lord Curzon’s partition which has . . . not been 
'remedied by the recent distribution, was that, while authorities were 
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multiplied at the top, the district administration, which is the pivot on 
which the whole Government turns, was left untouched’. Hardinge 
agreed that it was useless to go on piling up repressive laws and that what 
was needed was to make existing laws effective, to sidestep the zamindari 
system and to bring the administration into closer touch with the people 
through means more acceptable than the police, and to remedy the root 
causes which produced bhadralok dacoits. It was clear to him that a con- 
structive programme of administrative, economic and- educational reforms 
was urgently required." 

' Inquiry into district administration and the economic causes of the 
unrest did not, however, formally begin till October 1913 when the Bengal 
District Administration Committee was appointed. Meanwhile, Bengal 
continued much the same as ever. The first Governor of the Presidency 
of Bengal was Lord Carmichael. An art-connoisseur, he looked on the 
world, so Butler thought, ‘as a museum: of curiosity and amusement'^ His 
policy was to let bygones be bygones and ‘to act up to the old Latin line— 
Quod olim fuit meminisse minime juvat" Hardinge was much dis- 
appointed in him but one may wonder what Carmichael could have done 
when men sterner than he had failed. In May 1918 Hardinge found the 
situation ‘steadily deteriorating—the last record is 18 dacoities in 20 days'.?' 
He could do nothing better than wish that the apathetic Carmichael might 
have such a temporary twinge of gout as would make him feel that it would 
be better to go home'.** 

So things were allowed to drift till by the bimus P. 1914 the 
situation had become 'far more emergent' than ever. Political crimes 
. continued, accompanied by a steady stream of seditious literature against 
which the Press Act of 1910 was of no avail. ‘The strain on the morale of 
the police was rapidly approaching breaking point. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment was losing in many political cases though they were being tried 
by the Special Tribunal of the High Court under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1908. As in the Morley-Minto period the High Court judges 
distrusted the police, and the executive doubted if the judgments were 
sound. The Advocate-General of Bengal went to the length of observing 
that the Calcutta High Court. was pursuing ‘its systematic policy of the 
protection of the criminal and encouragement of crime’.*° Hardinge too 
wrote that ‘so long as Sir Lawrence Jenkins remains Chief Justice . . . we 
must give up the Calcutta High Court as a bad job’.™ 

In order to by-pass the High Court the Bengal Government thought 
of, first, using Regulation III and taking to deportation without trial ; and, 
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second, passing a surveillance Áct and setting up a commission, indepen- 
dent of the High Court, who should decide, ex parte and on the basis of 
police information, who were to be put under surveillance? The break- 
down in the spring of 1914 of another case of political murder made 
Hardinge think that 'justice in Bengal no longer exists and terrorism 
reigns supreme' To restore justice he recommended the policy of 
deportation without trial. Crewe, however, was not agreeable to it, for 
deportation had become an anathema to the House of Gommons. Instead, 
he approved of the Bengal Government's idea of a surveillance commission. 
In order to soothe the Commons he suggested that the surveillance Act be 
passed in the Bengal Legislative Council with its non-official majority.** 


The legal difficulty of establishing a surveillance commission, in- 
dependent of the High Court, had brought the question to a deadlock?" 
when the Great War came as a godsend for the Government. Hardinge 
decided to use Regulation III ‘as an extraordinary measure due to our 
being in a state of war'?* In truth, he and the Bengal Government had 
been wanting to use it for months before the war broke out. 


As for erecting a surveillance commission of judges not belonging to 
the High Court, Hardinge decided to wait. He was anxious to let the 
sleeping dog lie and not to disturb, by a controversial legislative measure, 
the loyalty which the war had evoked among certain sections of Indians.?' 
For the time the Government resorted to an Ingress into India Ordinance 
to restrict the movement of all returning emigrants, especially the malcon- 
tent Punjabis on board the Komagata Maru. The Ordinance was issued 
in September 19145* The Emergency Legislation Continuance Act of 
January 1915 prolonged its duration as long as the war continued.?* 


The war did not let Hardinge forget the idea of a surveillance com- 
mission. The war had intensified revolutionary activities in India. Bengali 
revolutionaries made. a daring arms theft in Calcutta in August 1914. At 
Budge Budge, near Calcutta, the Komagata Maru passengers clashed with 
the troops in September. There was a large influx into the Punjab of 
Ghadrites from America and east Asia. ‘The discovery in February 1915 
of the plot of a north Indian mutiny was most disquieting for the Govern- 
ment. It demonstrated the existence of a widespread, conspiracy under 
Bengali leadership and with extended ramifications in the Punjab. The 
- acquittal of people accused of political crimes had also made it clear to 
the Government that it could no longer afford to depend on the Special 
Tribunal of the High Court and that it must devise some law to evade it.*? 
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The result was the Defence of India Act of March 1915. ‘Though it 
is mentioned as a war measure in history books and was passed as such, 
its original intention was to ease the legal deadlock which had been reached 
before the war by the discussions on a surveillance law for Bengal.“ ‘The 
most important provision of the Defence of India Act was, therefore, the 
appointment of Special Commissioners for the trial of political criminals. 
They were to be appointed by the executive and were different from the 
Special Tribunal ‘of the High Court as formed under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908. From their verdict there was to be no appeal 
to the High Court. ‘There were to be no preliminary commitment pro- 
ceedings as under the Act of 1908 and thus the criminal procedure was 
further shortened. * Comprehensive rules were made under the Defence 
of India Act, arming the executive with special powers for the arrest and 
internment of suspects who were to be tried by the Special Commissioners. 
Ihe Evidence Act was flouted once again by providing that the statement 
of any person who was dead or not available might be admitted: in evidence. 
Moving the Defence of India- Bill, Craddock said that it was ‘much milder’ 
than the English D.O.R.A., whereas Hardinge knew that it was ‘far more 
drastic . . . than her English sister’, for, unlike the D.O.R.A. it did not - 
provide for trial by a civil court and a jury.’ But Hardinge had so won 
the confidence of the Moderates that they, except Banerjea and Malavya, 
wholeheartedly supported the measure.* 


* * * »* 


ft 


The response of British statesmanship to administrative, economic 
and educational needs was not as prompt aè its reaction to the terrorist 
menace. Both Hardinge and the Education Member of his Council, 
Butler, were fully aware that the economic condition of Bengali school 
teachers was sufficient incentive for them to be a danger to the state,“ 
but nothing was done to improve their lot. ‘The question of discipline 
among students engaged the attention of Hardinge who, like Harun al- 
Rashid, visited incognito some students’ hostels. Much sickened by their 
squalor, he set aside funds for the building of a few hostels in Calcutta,“ 
but could not afford money enough for a large-scale extension of the 
residential system in.order to arrest the growth of extremism among 
students. The University found it cheaper to issue disciplinary circulars 
to schools and colleges.“* Left to themselves, the student messes in Calcutta 
became so many terrorist hideouts during the war.‘ 
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As for reforms in the district administration, the Bengal District 
Administration Committee, which had been appointed in .1913, reported 
in 1915. Its findings confirmed the opinions of Hardinge and Craddock 

regarding administrative inefficiency. The committee recommended the 
partition of unwieldy districts like Midnapur, Mymensingh, Bakarganj, 
and Dacca, which were most plagued by terrorism, into manageable sizes ; 
and the division of each district into circles, each under the charge of a 
new official, called the Circle Officer, who would work through a network 
of union and village panchayats. He was not to take the place of the police 
but to act as a more acceptable embodiment óf the sarkar to the common 
man. The committee also proposed industrial development for employ. 
ing the unemployed bhadralok.* ‘The war put these proposals into cold 
storage, leaving the Defence of India Act and Regulation III as the only 
weapons in the hands of the Gevernment to combat terrorism. 

The Government was'no less tardy about constitutional reforms. The 
wave of loyalist zeal which swept over some particular groups of Indians in 
the early months of the war was not exploited before it had in a great degree 
spent itself. Indian politicians had been encouraged to expect constitu- , 
tional changes at the close of the war, but it was not before August 1915 
that Hardinge began to think of modest concessions. His proposals 
envisaged increased employment of Indians in the public services ; com- 
missions for Indians in the army ; modification of the Arms Act ; abolition 
of the Indian excise duty on cotton goods and of the discrimination against 
Indians in the British colonies; and ‘some slight modification’ of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms to make Indian members of the Provincial Coun- 
cils more influential rather than more powerful." ‘The proposals received 
support from the local governments"! but were shelved by the Secretary 
of State, Chamberlain. No more was heard of reforms during the rest of 
Hardinge’s viceroyalty. ) 

Lord Chelmsford, who became Viceroy in April 1916, started from 
the. very beginning to ask his Council what should be the goal 
of British policy in India.** It took them three months to reach 
a.formula? and another four to address the Secretary of State formally 
on the subject. Even then the Government of India doubted ‘the wisdom 
of an attempt to define—much less to announce—the goal’ for it might 
‘awaken hopes that may never.be realised’. ‘The kinds of grievance that 
they were prepared to consider at the time related to the representation 
of India at Imperial conferences, indentured emigration, the cotton excise 
duties, the Arms Act etc.“ But these things interested very few Indian 
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politicians. The war had been making history gallop in India as elsewhere.. 
The Allied shibboleths about self-determination and freedom as their war 
aims had quickened Indian nationalism. . The Home Rule movement had 
been launched by Tilak and Besant in September 1916, and in October 19 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council had presented a 
memorandum to the Viceroy pleading for responsible government. As the 
India Government's despatch of November itself admitted, the war had 
effected a sea-change in Indian politics and had ‘really taken the decision 
out of our hands’. In England, Chamberlain was being pressed a good 
deal to make some declaration of policy in order to strengthen the hands 
of the Moderates before the Congress met in December. But he refused 
to declare anything because he was not convinced that the Moderates 
would be in trouble in the Congress of 1916.5 ‘The Lucknow Congress 
proved that he had got it wrong and missed the bus. The Extremists had 
a triumphant come-back under Tilak and the Muslim League joined hands 
with the Congress. 

Chelmsford reckoned ‘it would be wise now to give an indication of 


. our policy. . . as early as we can’. The Home Rule agitation was-gather- 


ing force and impressing not only educated Indians but also the masses of 
the people. New forces were let loose by the Russian revolution. Cham- 
berlain recognised the fact that ‘all the world is in a state of revolution’ . 
"but yet hoped against hope that ‘ours will be a peaceful revolution.” ' At 
long last, in May 1917, he was coming round to Chelmsford's view that a 
declaration of policy was necessary. Even so, he hesitated because his own 
desire to play for safety had brought matters to such a pass that "What . 
would have seemed a great advance a little time ago would now satisfy no 
one’.*° Meanwhile the inquiry into the Mesopotamian disaster led to much 
heart-searching among the authorities. Chamberlain resigned: from the 
India Office and was succeeded by Montagu in July 1917. Montagu had 
great difficulty in getting the Cabinet to find the necessary leisure to dis- 
cuss India." However, he made his long-awaited declaration in Parlia- 
ment on 20 August 1917: 


The policy of His Majesty's Government . . . is that of the increasing . 
association of Indians in every branch of the administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view to 

. the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire." 


But the harm had been done, The reception of the announcement in 
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India was ‘favourable, but not very enthusiastic’.** Mrs Besant, ‘an Indian 
tomtom, waking yp all the sleepers’, was elected President for the Cal. 
cutta Congress of 1917, and the Moderates, who were meant to be rallied 
by the belated announcement, were naturally showing themselves to be, 
as Chelmsford regretted, ‘utterly unreliable, inert and invertebrate’; he 
had ‘still to find a stimulant which will rally this poor ghost’. 

Montagu came to India to acquaint himself at first hand with Indian ` 
opinion. In April 1918 he and the Viceroy produced their famous report. 
We need not go into the details of their well-known scheme for constitu- 
tional reforms. They said in their report that their conception of the 
eventual future of India was ‘a sisterhood .of states, self-governing in all 
matters of purely local. . . interest’. Over them would preside a central 
Government, 'increasingly representative of and responsible to the people 

; dealing with matters . . . of common interest to the whole of India ; 

. and representing the interests of all India on equal terms with the 
self-governing units of the. . . empire’. As for the present, the Montford 
proposals were based on the following formulas: ‘as far as possible, com- 
plete popular control in local bodies’ ; some measure of responsibility for 
the provinces; indisputable authority of the Government of India in all 
‘essential matters’; the enlargement of the Indian Legislative Council and 
further Indian representation in it; and relaxation of the control of 
Parliament and the Secretary of State over India. 

The Extremists were not impressed. Chelmsford saw with doa 
that 'every day increases their number . . . every day is bringing them into 
closer touch with their fellow countrymen’. He was ‘forced’ to the con- 
clusion that ‘our only policy is to endeavour to enlist their cooperation'.** 
Montagu also was of the same view." But the welcome that Surendranath 
gave to the Montford Report made Chelmsford give up the distasteful idea 
of appeasing the Extremists: ‘Moderates would be. . . disheartened if we 
were to enter into negotiations with them’. ‘To suit his own convenience 
Chelmsford revised his former finding: the Extremists ‘must not be regard- 
ed as the most influential section of the public . . . merely because they 
are the most articulate’. So he persevered in the time-honoured policy 
of flogging the dead Moderate horse. 

' A As for the terrorists, the Defence of India Act had. been of much 
service to Government. Immediately on its passing it had been enforced 
in Bengal and the Punjab. In Bengal, Regulation III also was frequently 
used. By June 1917, 804 Bengalis had been brought under Regulation 
III and the Defence of India Act. In the long contest between the terro- 
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rists and the criminal law the latter was beginning to win, though at the 
cost of the High Court and, presumably, of quite a few innocent people. 

Certain gaps remained. For example, French Chandernagore con- 
. tinued to be an Alsatia for Bengal terrorists and a thorn in the side of 

"the Bengal Government. The French authorities imposed no restrictions 
on the importation of arms'? and seemed to have no desire to prevent their 
Bengali subjects conspiring against the British Government. Charges 
against Charu Roy, a French subject and one of the principal accused 
in the Maniktala case, had been withdrawn owing to the intervention of 
the French Ambassador in London, and cries were raised in the French 
Senate of ‘C’est de l'impérialisme anglais’, ‘Voila bien la liberté anglaise! '™ 
In the time of Hardinge the Administrator of Chandernagore professed 
himself helpless before the Deputy for the French Indies, a Socialist who 
owed his seat to Bengali votes.? As late as July 1914 Hardinge nursed 
in vain a proposal which the Bengal Government had made in 1908 that 
the French should hand over Chandernagore to the British in exchange 
for a similar area near Pondicherry." British efforts dyring the war and 
the viceroyalty of Chelmsford to arrest, with French consent, Bengali 
political refugees in Chandernagore proved in most cases a wild goose 
Chase and made thé Bengal police ‘a laughing stock in Chandernagore'. 
Moreover, the French were lukewarm in hurting Bengali feelings, for they 
considered their Bengali subjects valuable recruits for the French army 
and indeed made ‘a great point of this, contrasting their attitude towards 
them [Bengalis] with ours’. Procedural formalities also made for delay 
and for the escape of refugees who were wanted by the Bengal police.” 
This was sought to be remedied by an Anglo-French agreement of December 
1917.* Even so, it left the French Indians untouched. It was also doubt- 
ful if the French authorities would loyally act up to it. Again, the es 
ment was to lapse within a year after the end of the war. 

The Defence of India Act too was temporary and the blow that it 
dealt to the terrorists was serious but not fatal. During April 1915—June 
1916 there were in Bengal 39 terrorist outrages and the Bengal Govern. 
ment lost more police officers than at any other period since 1908. In case 
after case the police investigation was fruitless. ‘The police.were much 
perturbed by the boasting of an accused that terrorists numbered 80,000." 
The number was presumedly an exaggeration, but there were certainly 
more terrorists than the Defence of India Act could cope with. The time 
had not come when the Government could feel safe. Carmichael’s health 
broke down under the strain of maintaining law and order,” 
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Lord Ronaldshay, who suceeded Carmichael in March 1917, had been 
a member of Curzon’s personal staff in India. His appointment was not 
welcomed by many Bengalis.” But Chelmsford hoped that he would be 
able to impart some vigour into the ‘floppy’ Bengal Government. Ronald. 
shay, was much appalled. by the prospect which lay before him when the 
Defence of India Act lapsed after the war." The Rowlatt Committee, 
better known as the Sedition Committee, was therefore appointed to in- 
quire into sedition, convince the public of the necessity for strong measures, 
and recommend what post-war powers the Government should assume 
to stamp out terrorism." "Phe Montford Reforms and the Rowlatt Bills 
were to complement each other. Montagu hoped: ‘It will be infinitely 
easier to deal with anarchical crime when there’ is a stronger popular 
element in the Government than at present’. 


The Sedition Committee reported in July 1918. The measures pro- 
posed by them were of two kinds, punitive and preventive." By the first, 
the Committee meant ‘measures better to secure the conviction and punish- 
ment of offenders’ ; by the second, ‘measures to check the spread of con- 
spiracy and the commission of crime’. 


To take the punitive measures first. The Committee recommended 
a few permanent additions to the law of sedition. The Government might 
require notifications of residence or security for 'good behaviour' from 
all pexsons convicted of offences against the state. Secondly, in all political 
cases evidence of previous conviction for seditious crime or association with 
'persons so convicted was to be admissible. 


Besides, the Committee chalked out a scheme of punitive and pre- 
ventive measures to be enacted but not to come into force except upon a 
notification by the Government of India. This was to provide for future 
emergencies. The powers suggested ‘must be ready for use at short 
notice . . . To postpone legislation tilll the danger is instant, is . . . to 
risk a recurrence of the history of the years 1906-17’. Moreover, this 
arming in advance was expected to terrorise the terrorists. 


'Ihe scheme for emergency punitive measures provided for the trial 
of political crime by Benches of three judges. ‘The Committee thought it 
inadvisable that the tribunals formed under the Defence of India Act 
should continue. Such tribunals included persons not belonging to the 
judiciry but selected by the executive. The Committee did not think 
that they had judged unfairly “but the objections in principle cannot be 
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overlooked’. The new Benches should therefore be composed of judges of 
the High Court. But they might conduct trials in secret. Statements of 
dead or absent witnesses were also to be admissible as evidence. More- 
over, there were to be no juries—people who were 'too much inclined 
to be affected by public discussion —no preliminary commitment proceed- 
ings and no appeal The idea was to expedite trials ‘both in order to 
secure the moral effect which punishment should produce and also to 
prevent the ELOOQUSUNR of the excitement which the proceedings may 
set up’, ; 

Even so, the Sedition Committee did not. expect much from punitive 
measures, ‘The distrust of evidence which the judges of the Calcutta High 
Court had shown in the past made the Committee wary. This difficulty, 
they reported, was ‘fundamental and cannot be remedied. No law can 
direct a court to be convinced when it is not’. “Not content therefore with 
suggesting Benches of High Court judges, the Committee recommended 
certain preventive measures. It was admitted that some of these would 
involve ‘some infringement of the rules normally safeguarding the liberty 
of the subject’. In brief, their effect was to enípower the executive to 
restrict the movement of persons, to search, to arrest, to demand security 
etc. In all this the executive were to act on the recommendation of an 
‘investigating authority. He was to inquire in camera upon any materials 
without being bound by rules of evidence. He would inform the suspect 
what was alleged against him without disclosing the sources of informa- 
tion. No lawyers would be allowed or witnesses formally examined. Nor 
need the suspect be present during the inquiry. The Rowlatt Bills of 
1919 sparked off the Gandhian satyagraha. But that is another story. 


+ * * * 


In reviewing the Government's policy towards the unrest, one cannot 
fail to notice the change that had come upon British policy in India since 
1857. While some of the.pre-1857 Governors-General had been deter. 
mined to play their role in fashioning a new India, Viceroys like Minto, 
Hardinge, and Chelmsford were content to be mere administrators and 
inert lookerson at the Indian metamorphosis. When they intervened, 
their intervention came in the shape of unimaginative repressive measures. 
Far too much taken up with political crime and its punishment, they made 
no sincere attempt to know what the Extremists and terrorists aimed at, 
excépt politically, or to remove the root causes which agitated them. Their 
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administrative reforms and political repression. were based on the premise 
. that the unrest was merely politícal and could therefore be met on purely 
political lines. This premise did not-take into account the social, economic, 
cultural and religious factors behind the, unrest and, therefore, did not 
touch the root of the problem.  . - 

Statesmen with the intellect of pedlars, the authorities shrank from 
large-scale constructive ‘reforms which cost money and were satisfied 
with a few tinkerings. here and- there. Police measures appealed 
to them because they, cost little, except in the long run. The 
futility of repression was proved repeatedly, but the Government and 
the Rowlatt Committee blamed it all on the people, who were, according 
to them, too apathetic and timid to cooperate with the police.*5 ‘This was 
a face-saving argument which ignored the fact that even before 1905 the 
police were not trusted.by the people.* However, as the Chief Justice of 
the Calcutta High Court noted, the ‘police Raj’ had come to stay ; 'the 
policeman is abroad'" Morley, who had backed all the repressive legis- 
lation of the India Government, came to see that the police methods were 
‘wholly impossible-to defend from the point of view of law, policy, and 
humanity’. There were reports of third degree methods which made 
macabre reading. The Government refused to entertain them. As Jenkins, 
the Home Member of Hardinge's Council, put it in 1911, "Ihe question 
is whether we should permit crime to increase . . . for the sake of avoiding 
the chance of the police torturing prisoners. Of course the surest and most 
certain way of preventing torture would be to prevent the police from 
arresting accused persons at all’. , "What refined and penetrating irony!’ 
commented Morley. “This is. the sort. of temper, not Keir Hardie, that 
will one day lose India'.*? 

By May 1913 terrorism had go succeeded that Government, whose 
business it was to destroy terrorism, began to imitate it. ‘The authorities 
in east Bengal became 'anxious to see British troops there in order to 
inspire terror among the people’. The police's habit of casting their net 
wide created ill-feeling between the executive and the judiciary and spoilt 
many conspiracy cases. The habit was kept up by the Defence of India 
Act which made the police more despised than ever. Carmichael complain- ` 
ed to Chelmsford that it was hardly calculated to inspire public confidence 
in Government? Chelmsford excused the police methods by saying that 
the condition precedent for stopping the official terror must be ‘qua [sic] 
messieurs les assassins commencent" ‘The Government was not going 
to set the example. j 
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Bengal Merchants and Commercial Organisation 
in the Second Half of the Seventeenth Century 


SUSIL CHAUDHURI 
Calcutta University 


N attempt is made in this paper to analyse the trading activities-of the 
Bengal merchants and examine the nature and character of their.com- 
mercial organisation vis-à-vis the English East India Company trading in 
Bengal. The appearance of the European Companies gave rise to a new 
situation in the commercial life of Bengal in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. These Companies entered the market as buyers and sellers 
of goods, and created problems in their supply and delivery. ‘There is 
evidence to show that the quantities of goods entering trade flows were 
now greater than before, and the increased demand put great pressure on 
supplies. Again, the Bengal merchants, who had a long experience of 
dealing with individual traders from various parts of Asia, had to deal for 
the first time with foreign Companies of. monopolistic merchant capital 
during this period. It will be our aim to study the response of the tradi- 
tional merchants in their methods and organisation of trade to this new 
situation. i 
‘The activities of the Bengal merchants had certain distinct features. 
They acted as brokers to the European Companies which could not deal 
directly with the producers for provision of goods for Europe. But they 
were not merely brokers but also traders operating exclusively with their 
own capital. All of them were primarily merchants—buyers and sellers 
of different commodities, and their business extended to any class of goods 
which was expected to yield a profit. They also acted simultaneously as 
.shroffs or money-changers and bankers, received deposits and arranged 
remittances by means of bills of exchange or letters of credit on their 
various agents in the different trade marts of Bengal. Occasionally they 
served as middlemen, specially in the transactions between the European 
Companies and the ruling class. ‘These Companies, on their part, on 
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Various' occasions made use of the merchants’ influence with the ruling 
nobility to win favour or privileges for them. -But despite that, the 
European Companies most often mistook the Bengal' merchants as mere 
brokers and tried, though unsuccessfully, to coerce them into submission 
following trade disputes. ‘Time and again they tried to break the rings 
and the bargaining position of the Bengal merchants, specially their mono- 
polistic designs but only in vain. ‘Throughout the: period the Bengal 
merchants maintained their credit and influence quite independent of 
the European Companies. 

The term ‘Bengal merchants’ is used here in a wide sense and includes 
all the indigenous merchants trading in Bengal as opposed to the Europeans, 
and geographically Bengal means the Mughal Suba of Bengal comprising 
the present provinces of Bengal (East and West), Bihar and Orissa. We 
shall discuss the subject’ under the following heads—(i) position of English 
trade in Bengal; (ii) Bengal merchants and the English East India Com. 
pany ; (iii) Bengal merchants’ overseas trade; (iv) some estimate of their 
wealth ; and (v) finally, our conclusions. 


Position of English Trade in Bengal 


It will be helpful to begin with a brief description of the foundation 
and early development of English trade in Bengal, and take a quick glance 
at its main features. During the second half of the 17th century the 
European Companies, mainly the Dutch and the English, built up an 
extensive commercial complex in Bengal. ‘Though the English trade in 
Bengal began as early as 1633 through Balasore, it was only after the 
. foundation of the Hugli factory that the English started trading there.on 

a large scale. By the ‘sixties of the 17th century they had already established 
inland factories at Kasimbazar, Patna and Dacca, besides those at Balasore 
and Hugli, and in 1676 they had founded the Malda factory! From the 
very beginning the factors of the Company were hopeful of a lucrative 
trade in Bengal. They wrote home in the late 'fifties—'Bengal is a rich 
province. Raw silk is abundant. The taffaties are various and fine. The 
saltpetre is cheap and of the best quality . . . . Our operations are going 
so extensive that we shall be obliged to build new and large warehouses.” 
Indeed the trade of the Company in Bengal expanded in rapid strides. 
The investment of the Company in Bengal in 1669 was £34,000 rising 
to £85,000 in-1675 while in 1681 it went up to £150,000 and reached a 
peak of £250,000 in 1682. These figures indicate how rapidly the trade 
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of the Company increased in Bengal In fact, in. the last quarter of the 
century, its Bengal] trade assumed an increasing importance in the total 
trade complex of the English Company. Political instability, Maratha 
threat and the oppressions of local.governors in Surat, and local feuds and 
internecine wars in Caromandel injected an element of uncertainty into 
the trade of these two centres and were partly responsible for a correspond- 
ing stimulus to trade in Bengal which enjoyed relative political stability. 
Indeed the importance of Bengal trade in the Second half of the l7th 
century lay in the fact that it was a ‘rising trade’. 

The chief preoccupation of the English Company in Bengal was to 
provide investment.for Europe-trade, though it derived a lucrative profit 
` from inter-Asiatic trade directed from Bengal. ‘Thus both for European 
trade and inter-Asiatic trade the Company had to make a large annual 
investment. The commodities mostly in demand throughout the period 
-comprised silk and cotton piece-goods, raw silk, cotton and floretta yarn, 
saltpetre, sticklac, tincall and sugar (mainly for Surat and Persia) To 
pay for these goods the Company imported different types of woollen cloth 
—such as broadcloth, cloth rashes, perpetuanoes—lead, copper, vermillion, 
quicksilver and iron. But these imports from Europe had only a limited 
market in Bengal—a feature shared by the rest of India—and hence in 
order to finance the increasing volume of exports from Bengal, the Com- 
pany had to import bullion which it sold in the local market or, as in 
a later period, had them coined in local mints. Sometimes when the ship- 
ment of goods and bullion was late—which happened most frequently— 
the Company borrowed money from the indigenous merchants. Through- 
out the period, a chronic shortage of fund for making investments in the 
proper time of the year forced the Company's servants to borrow money 
locally. The general pattern of the Company's organisation of trade in 
Bengal was that in every factory it had several merchants or brokers of 
whom one acted as the chief and through whom the Company transacted 
its entire business in the country. It is against this background—the 
general trade complex of the English East India Company—that we shall 
analyse the position and activities of the Bengal merchants. 


Bengal Merchants and the English East India Gompany 


In this section we shall discuss the activities of several important 
merchants in the different trade marts of Bengal, specially with reference 
to their relation and transactions with the English East India Company. 


hod 
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Every important merchant, it appears, had one main centre of his activities 
though he managed his commercial organisation through a net work of 
gomastas or agents in almost all the trade centres of Bengal. 

The two Balasore merchants, Khemchand and Chintaman Shah, play- 
ed a significant role in the commercial life of Bengal in the second half 
of the 17th century. ‘These two merchants were generally referred to 
in the records of the English Company as ‘Chimcham’ and ‘Chintamund 
Saw’. They were the most influential merchants at Balasore on their own 
account, taking a prominent part both in the internal and external trade 
of the country, sometimes trading jointly and at other times on separate 
accounts. For many years they were the principal brokers to the English 
Company at Balasore for providing commodities for the investment of the 
Company. But their role as independent traders and merchants was no 
less important than that as brokers to the Company. Perhaps that was 
the reason. why they could bargain effectively with the Company, even in 
the face of the threat of being deprived of their position as chief brokers. 

Of the two merchants, Khemchand seems to have enjoyed greater 
repute and better position than his partner and colleague Chintaman. As 
early as 1669 Khemchand entered into an engagement to supply goods for 
the Company’s investment. Generally this investment at Balasore at this 
period consisted mainly of such piece-goods as sannoes, nillaes and 
gitighams, and occasionally, if cheap and of good quality, doreas and 
cossaes also Khemchand was mentioned in the records of June that year 
as the ‘chief merchant of Balasore’. But soon the Company became con- 
cerned at the high rates charged by him and the Hugli factors wrote in 
October 1670 that they endeavoured ‘to redress by drawing the provision 
out of Khemchand’s hands whom we find not fitting to be much longer 
employed in your business’. However he still enjoyed in 1672 the title 
of chief broker and merchant to the Company. In that year when Safsi 
Khan succeeded Safi Khan as the governor of Orissa, Khemchand and two 
other merchants, Haricharan and Jairaj Shah, accompanied Boremull 
[? Puranmall] to Cuttack to obtain a parwana for the English trade in 
that province.’ 

The Balasore merchants generally provided the commodities for the 
Company's investment accepting payment half in Europe-goods and half 
in ready money. But sometimes influential merchants would not provide 
goods for investment without an advance in cash. Such a situation arose 
in 1673 when the financial position of the Company at Balasore was pre- 
carious throughout the year: On the one hand, the provision of cargo for 
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an unusually large number of ships which had arrived at the end of the 
previous year* had depleted the sources of the Balasore factory, on the 
other, due to the Dutch war, no money was available on bills, of exchange 
from the Dutch who usually provided funds to the English Company in 
. this way. Khemchand was fully aware of the financial difficulties of the 
English and was unwilling to provide any investment for the Company 
without an advance in cash. The disappointed factors reported —' Khem- 
chand keeps aloof off and seeing we have no money to advance here is 
unwilling to take off our goods."^ However, the company was finally able. 
.to barter some of the lead and broadcloth for piece-goods but this resulted 
in a financial loss of about 20% for the Company." 

Khemchand was seldom subservient to the Company and owned his 
position as a merchant and banker quite independent of the English. 
Streynsham Master, who was in Bengal during 1676-80 to reorganise the 
Company's trade, reported that Khemchand and Chintaman were the only 
‘money’d men amongst the merchants’ at Balasore and that there were ‘no 
other merchants so able and capable to procure the said goods or that can 
undertake them cheaper." He stated on 30 August, 1676, that Khem- 
chand was 'very high and indifferent whether he dealt with the Company 
or not. However, in order to prevent bad debts by which the Company 
suffered considerably at Balasore, Master entered into a contract with the 
Balasore merchants in which he insisted that for all money 'advanced on 
account’, the leading merchants, Khemchand and Chintaman Shah, should 
be mutual securities, both for their own transactions as well as those of 
"their less wealthy colleagues. According to this agreement, the investment 
was to be divided into ten parts, viz. four parts to be assigned to Khem- 
chand, two to Chintaman and the remaining four among the smaller 
merchants at the joint discretion of the chief of the factory, Khemchand 
and Chintaman. ‘These merchants obliged themselves, in return for a 
full advance on the whole investment, to repay any arrear within a-month 
after the departure of the ships for Europe, and in default, to pay l4 p.c. - 
interest until the arrears were settled. Failure to supply goods contracted 
for entailed forfeiture of the merchant's share or shares, (^ the case might 
' be, in the investment. The contract was to remain in force during the 
company's pleasure ‘unless the merchants through their “\efaults shall 
cause a breach thereof."* 

A careful analysis of this contract between the Company and the 
Balasore merchants brings to light certain interesting points. Khemchand 
"was, with little doubt, the most influential merchant and the chief broker 
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to the Company at Balasore and was responsible for providing 40% of the 
Company’s investment. Chintaman was only next to Khemchand in 
- influence and credit providing 20% of the investment. In the selection 
of other merchants for providing investment, both Khemchand and 
Chintaman, besides the chief of the factory, had an effective voice. But 
they had no right to terminate the contract, even if they desired to do so, 
and were thus tied to the company. Thus Master sought to protect the 
company by this contract from loss through ‘persons of small or no estates 
employed in the investments’ by taking security of Khemchand and Chinta- 
man on behalf of other merchants. 

Despite the contract, Khemchand and Chintaman could exert their 
independence, as we find, they refused, to the surprise of the Company's 
factors, to stand security for three merchants 'since tbeir affairs were 
esteemed desperate'.' Again they declined to give security for some 
merchants fearing the latter would supply inferior goods. The Hugli 
Council appreciated this stand of Khemchand and Chintaman which is 
evident from their letter: “We admire Khemchand and Chintaman 
should refuse to be security for those persons who provide any goods of 
the investment enordered with you. . . . 'The-security deseired, you may 
tell, was for persons, which, when they have considered, we suppose, they 
will not be so scrupulous as you may now represent."'^ 

The Hugli Council gave permission to Khemchand and his fellow 
merchants to build a warehouse in the Balasore factory 'at their own charge' 
for various goods for investment to be stored in 'until they were priced". 
The main condition attached by the council for building this warehouse 
was that the merchants had to do it in the Company's name, and that they 
could bring or put no other goods therein except in case of 'very great 
exigency and then to advise and have licence from Hugli for their so 
doing." 

Khemchand not only provided investment for the English but some- 
times used to purchase Europe-goods from the Company for trading in 
those articles in the country. At one time he proposed that he might be 
allowed to buy entire supply of broadcloth—which formed quite a substan- 
tial part of the Company's imports into Bengal—imported yearly by the 
English. He made this proposal to the Company as early as 1675 but 
nothing seems to have come out of it, and in 1677 the Company rejected 
his offer and entered into a contract with Sukanand Shah, an eminent 
merchant and shroff at Kasimbazar, who agreed to buy all the broadcloth 
imported into Bengal! Khemchand, however, had to accept Europe-goods 
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in part payment for the Company's investment and he used to sell these 
commodities in the inland markets," though sometimes the ‘clogging of 
them' in the hands of the Indian merchants (as these articles had little 
sale in Bengal) was a positive deterrent for their continued sale to the 
traders by the Company. 


That these two Balasore merchants were very influential is evident 
from the fact that they acted as brokers between the Company and the 
prospective buyers, specially when the latter were high officials of the State. 
In 1673, in order to avoid difficulties in financial transaction, the Hugli 
Council instructed Hall at Balasore that i£ Malik Qasem, the then faujdar 
of Balasore, wanted to buy guns from the Company, he must pay cash, or- 
Khemchand should buy them for him. The Company decided that Khem. 
chand could buy as many guns as he wanted at eight rupees per maund 
but Raja Mansingh, another prospective customer for whom Khemchand 
was acting as a broker, would have to pay nine rupees per maund.? In 
1679 Chintaman approached the Balasore factors with a letter.from Malik 
Qasem desiring to provide the latter with a quantity'of iron ordnance. The 
factors’ declined to deal with the governor except through the brokers and 
finally transacted the business through Khemchand and Chintaman.” In 
the same year in regard to a dispute with the Dutch concerning a house 
and a piece of ground at Balasore, the factors were directed to get the 
‘quanungo’s chaup’, if necessary, by means of Khemchand or Kalyan Roy.” 


Khemchand and his fellow merchants often formed rings and bargain- 
ed effectively with the Company which had to yield, though very reluc- 
tantly, to their terms. In 1680, despite all persuasion and threats by the 
Company, the merchants ‘obstinately refused to give any more than 208 
(rupees) for 100 p. Rials . . . . unanimously joining together and with 
one consent declaring as much. . .* The Balasore merchants were shrewd 
enough to realise that time was on their side and that the Company would 
have to yield if it did not want to lose the full investment for the year. 
The Company ultimately surrendered with the following remark— 
i . delay in a business of such import being of consequence, we having 
well weighted the thing . . . . (as) the investment of this year enordered 
on Balasore may be much Pecrenchied, if not wholly lost, those people 
appearing resolute at this pirich of time as well knowing our necessity of 
taking their goods, we judged best to give order. . ."* 


The Company's investment at Balasore for 1681, mainly im nillaes, 
ginghams and sannoes, amounted to Rs, 138,000," An advance of 
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Rs. 25.000 was paid to the merchants and distributed among them accord- 
ing to their respective shares in the following manner—** 


Khemchand  .. soe .. Rs. 12,000 
Nimdas eh NT sc a 255 
Hira Shah € s C di 828 
Goculchand — ... ore we o» 1875 
Syed Nyamatullah us ies. gi 875 

Enayat Khan  ... Fm Xm 875 — 
Gangaram . Pus ids .. » 1,656 
. Sibram pue zs se us 575 
Bibary ie s. T i n 575 
Nilu Shah  . ... — "M 575 
Bhikary Shah  ...- ve .. » LOI 
Rs. 25,000 


-  [t.is clear from the above list that Khemchand was still by far the 
most influential merchant at Balasore providing A8% of the total invest- 
ment of the Company there.. However, when the Company decided to 
enlarge the investment for that year by an additional amount of Rs. 35,000, 
Chintaman Shah (who was excluded earlier) was allowed to have a share 
in the investment, but it was small, and though greater tham that of other 
merchants, not. comparable at all to that of Khemchand.* 

Chintaman Shah, who was even in 1679 referred to as ‘one of the 
Company's-chief merchants’, received a severe reprimand in July 1680 
from the Hughli Council for 'boggling' about a debt he owed to the Com- 
pany.” He was excluded from any share in the investment for 1681 for 
three reasons—his dealing with the Interlopers, his being in 'serious debt' 
(as Sir James Fawcett says) and his engagement with nawab Rashid 
Khan?" The Balasore consultation of 21 June, 1681, states that the Hugli 
Council gave ‘express order’ not to employ Chintaman Shah anymore as 
he was acting for the nawab. ‘This seems a curious and small reason for 
his exclusion, the Company generally considering trade with rival English 
Interlopers or bad debts as the principal reason for discontinuing the 
services of a particular broker. The actual debt owed by Chintaman to 
the Company could hardly be considered serious, since it stood in the 
Company's book at Rs.~5,729: 3:4 only? Khemchand, however, came 
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forward and pi pressure on the Company b saying that "with 
Chintaman’ s help he would not be able to go:through with the investme 
~ and he also- offered to stand security for his colleague? Chintaman, t 


. $e a8 security for his debt gave an obligation for Rs. 5,000 owing to him 


the factor of the King of Siam,” the interest of which’ siood^ at about | 
. .rupees. The Hugli Council left the whole matter to the Balasore fact 
_ ‘who seemed willing to give another imprest to Chintaman’.“ «| 
It is interesting to note that the Company at this time- began to real 
the disadvantages of depending too much on the syndicate. formed 
Khernchand, Chintaman‘ and. their fellow merchants for- providing. Cc 
-pany's investment at Balasore. Early in 1679" Mathias Vincent; the Ag 
_in Hugli, wrote that the Balasore goods would not come’ down to tk 
usual prices until Khemchand and.'those that hang ón him of- side w 
him would be thrown off? In. 1681 the Hugli Council ‘resolved that 
best way of providing the investment at Balasore was not by ‘these gt 
mefchants’.**: As à-result and in accordance with the Court’s order 
encourage’ and employ new merchants ‘who depend not ‘on any of. 
knott of Khemchand etc.’ the Balasore factors entered’ into a contract. 
27 September- 1681 with ‘Rewadass & Company’ for providing such go 
.as Were wanting to complete the full investment for. the: “year and distrib 
ed ‘an’ advancé’ óf Rs. zn 000 "e these merchants. in the follow: 
manner" — ; 


« a p: - 
" * Tox B u ^ 
Rcwadin. gue ERA ey Rs 5.500 | "7 
aan è seo 5 eae e 


5 Bulchund - * ae a i r E nd 225 z 1 es 70» ap 3,500 e de 
A - - Shyamdas i . m oe r is "eee XE edes ? pa - 5, 750 
ND Abhiram- oe ee MT IE Lg j^ 5,250 
= » i " i XL Lu E Hop » t 
- 4 $ $ , B ————— 
: TNI FERME Re 30000. 


ao ag - ” "TT 2 E 4 * - =" i " 
t aa xS. * x 4 i Lo d 
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The Hugli ‘Council ` was glad that ‘Rewadass & Coüipany" ined to ‘sup 
goods at a more reasonable rate than -that of Khemchand and. his feli 
merchants. "This belied-the apprehension of the ‘Balasore factors that 
merchants there were too afraid of Khemchand tg enter into a sépar 
contract with the. Company.*: However; it did not diminish in any v 
„the influence and" position of -Khemchand. and ‘Chintaman as ‘princi 
_ merchants of Balasore. Even in 1682 Khemchand was still in a posit: 
to dictate his terms fo tlie ai ae bid by thén,. it appeais he I 
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lost the title of chief merchant. The investment for that year amounting 
to Rs.- 198,700 was proportioned by the Hugli Council in the following 
_manner—Khemchand and Chintaman Rs. 55,000 (Chintaman’s share being 
Rs. 20,000), Rewadass Mahta and Mahmud Hussain Rs. 37,500, Rajaram- 
das Rs.-21,000, Hira Shah Rs. 20,000 and the rest among 13 other 
merchants" Khemchand immediately declared that he would not accept 
any share in the ‘investment unless he might be allowed such a part of 
it-as in ‘proportion to his late title of chief merchant’ and that he would 
receive no ‘imprest’ money nor make any provision of goods for the Com- 
pany. The Hugli Council directed the Balasore factors to distribute 
Khemchand’s share, in case of his refusal to accept it, amongst others or 
new merchants, and they resolved not to-have a chief merchant in any 
factory ‘on whom the rest shall have dependence’* ‘The factors at Balasore 
were not happy with the decision of the Hugli Council. They wrote back 
that the resolution would be of ill consequence and much to the prejudice 
of the Company's affairs’. They reported that a ship on private account 
had already arrived at Balasore while several others were expected and 
that Khemchand still persisted in his refusal knowing well he would find 
other customers (e.g. the Interlopers) for his goods. Actually, as the factors 
stated, he had made an investment for rupees one lakh and sent gomastas 
to different inland marts to secure as many weavers as they could and 
purchase all the goods ‘they meet with’. The Balasore factors concluded— 
“it will be very material and requisite he be continued in this year’s busi- 
néss, if not, we doubt the moity of the goods enordered here will be not 
got in."* 

By 1684, however, Khemchand’s position was definitely on the wane, 
at least, in the eyes of the Company's chief factor at Balasore, who stigma- 
tised him as 'an encourager of Interlopers', a base unworthy person', 'not 
worth a cowry of our Company's investment’, and that he ‘fell short in 
the investment which is considerable'** -As such, it appears he was 
replaced by Chintaman Shah as the Company's chief merchant.“ Chinta- 
man began to gain confidence of the Company from 1682. In that year 
his gomasta lent Rs. 10,000 to the Company at Malda at l p.c. interest 
per mensem. (general rate being 14% to 14% p.m.). In March 1684 the 
company procured bills of exchange from both Khemchand and Chinta- 
man, in each case amounting to Rs, 8,500.*" 

Beth Khemchand and Chintaman Shah had regular transactions with 
the’ Interlopers who visited Balasore during this period, albeit the com- 
pany's warning ‘not to have any dealings’ with them, directly or indirectly, 
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under ‘pain of incurring the Honourable Company’s displeasure -and 
forfeiting their employments.” We have already noticed that Khemchand 
was branded as an ‘encourager of Interlopers’, and perhaps that was the 
reason for his losing: the title of chief merchant of the Company at 
Balasore. Time and again the Company tried to dissociate the Bengal 
merchants from the Interlopers but with little success. In 1683 the Hugli 
Council directed the Balasore factors not to fail in reasoning and confirm- 
ing their promises to Khemchand and the rest of the merchants that they 
would have ‘considerable and sufficient’ investment for that year from the 
Company, and to impress upon them that it would be an ‘everlasting dis- 
credit to leave their old masters, by whose employments they have most 
of them got their estates’“* In another instruction of the same year, the 
Balasore factors were asked to be ‘frequent in minding’ Khemchand and 
Chintaman of their promise and obligations not to trade with the, Inter- 
lopers ‘in hopes that shame may work upon them, esteeming them persons 
that make so great scruple to break through all obligations when they stand 
in competition with their interest’** But all these efforts were to prove 
ineffective. ‘The Balasore merchants never refrained from their dealings 
with the Interlopers. Even in 1684 Chintaman’s gomasia was found buy- 
ing a considerable quantity of piece-goods in Dacca, presumably for supply- 
ing the Interloping ships and to the great prejudice of the Company's 
affairs. "Though the Hugli Council declared that they would not encourage 
‘such villains in making preparations for Interlopers’, they could hardly 
prevent these. transactions between the Bengal merchants and the 
Interlopers.*° 

Despite the pronounced displeasure of the Company with the activities 
of Khemchand and Chintaman, it could hardly dispense with the services 
of these merchants. Their assistance was essential not only for providing 
the full: investment at Balasore, but for keeping up good relations with 
the ruling class, as these merchants had great influence on the latter. In 
April 1685, the Hugli Council directed the chief of the, Balasore factory 
to employ Chintaman Shah to negotiate with Mahmud Khan and thus to. 
please Malik Burcoordar, the faujdar of Hugli, who seemed to have 
become incensed with the company at the time." Again in that very year 
Khem¢hand and Chintaman were employed “as Company's merchants’ to 
clear up an affair with the government ‘for peace sake’.” 

By the close of the ‘eighties of the century, both these merchants had 
lost their influence and power to a great extent. Khemchand died in 
November 1687 and the Company took summary proceedings against his 
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partner and colleague Chintaman Shah following doubts about his solvency. 
Chintaman was alleged to be considerably indebted to the company and 
there being little likelihood of recovering his debt, the company decided 
to recover it by seizing his ships. Accordingly, when a ship arrived in. 
November 1686, of which Chintaman was a part owner, the other being 
Khemchand, Captain Nicholson captured it^ The Balasore factors wrote 
in 1687 that Chintaman was not ‘worth anything'. But it appears from 
later records that until his death, Chintaman traded considerably on his 
own account. In 1691 he offered to buy the English ship Bengal Merchant 
for Rs. 17,000.55 In the same year, at least, two of his ships sailed on trad- 
ing voyages to Tenasserim and the Maldives.** Even in 1695 his ship 
Fatechund 'burthen 10,000 mds.’ sailed for the Maldives." After his 
death in 1695, the Company put a peon (on the pretext of a debt amount- 
ing to Rs. 10,138 which Chintaman owed to the Company) on his ship 
which came from the Maldives with Rs. 16,000 worth of cowries, and 
- several other commodities, thus preventing its sale. or letting on freight. 
His son-in-law, Ram Roy, pleaded on the basis of his papers that Chinta- 
man’s loss through the seizure of his ships and their cargoes by the Com- 
pany during the war in 1686 was much more than the debt he owed. 
However, the Company found other creditors of Chintaman clamouring 
for satisfaction out of the ship and finally made a settlement with Ram 
Roy who agreed to pay Rs. 700 yearly until the debt was cleared." 

Turning to Hugli, we find Mathuradas was the chief merchant of the 
company there at least from the ’seventies of the century though his name 
as chief merchant can only.be traced from 1680 onwards. It is apparent 
from his own statement that he rose into prominence as a merchant 
through his dealings with the Company.? Like Khemchand and Chinta- 
man at Balasore, he played a significant role in the commercial life of 
Bengal not only as the chief merchant of the Company but as the most 
influential merchant on his own account in Hugli. Like other Bengal 
merchants of the time, he handled a wide variety of commodities, buying 
Europe-goods from the.company and also providing investment for Europe. 
In 1679 the Company made a contract with him. for 6,000 pieces of 
- romalls, valued at Rs. 30,000 payable to him half in money and half in 
goods. In the same year he bought 1,500 tolas of gold from the company 
for about Rs. 20,000.°° Next year the Company agreed to sell him 13 chests 
of treasure (11 chests of fine bar silver and 2 of rials valued at about 1 lakh 
of rupees) on the same terms and rates as in the contract with Sukanand 
Shah.of Kasimbazar." 


-~ 
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Like Khemchand and Chintaman Shah, Mathuradas was not simply 
- broker to the English Company. but a merchant of considerable credit an 
influence, quite independent of the company. He -traded on hjs.ow 
account as also with other- Europeans, notably the French and the Inte 
'- lopers. -He operated his business, much to the annoyance of the Englis 
: Company, with monopolistic designs. . The Kasimbazar factors complaine 
. in 1682 that Mathuradas stayed there for.about a month giving conside 
able sum of money for raw silk and even endeavoured to entice away.som 
of the company's picars." In the same year they reported that the pica 
- demanded unreasonable prices and two of their ringleaders, Chaturmal an 
Govindji in collusion with: Mathuiradas, succeeded ‘in luring away a grez 


^a number- of- picars - who promised not to deal with the Company and -pa 


` a penalty of Rs. 1,000 in-case of any breach therein. Mathuradas offere 
- these pivars, as the factors reported, 'a'great price'."- The court directe 
"the Bengal Council to free itself from the monopolising clutches’ « 
Mathuradas and others by- forming a joint stock of a hundred merchant 
but the company failed to organise such a joint stock in Bengal. I 
1684 Mathuradas, still- the chief merchant of the Company, was foun 
à buying. up cloth around Dacca, much to the displeasure and  hindranc 
of the Company. The company was further displeased : with him whe 
he was found yery ‘importunate’. to get back his principal . of Rs. 14,00 
"with interest‘from the company. ^ .. ~ 

^ . As a result perhaps, when the company resettled in Bengal after 
`; brief withdrawal following the war of 1686-88, it tried:to gẹt. rid of Mathur: 
- das.- Job Charnock, the Agent in Bengal, wrote to Stanley in Hugli t 
contract with Sudanand, Chaturmal and other merchants and not ‘to hav 
anything to do with Mathura, that notorious villain’, and to ‘utterly: rejec 
“shiny.” He advised Charles Eyre at Dacca to procure from the nawab ʻa 


.. much as possible that he (Mathuradas) may be .discountenanced-in- suc 


. a manner as to leave Bengal’. eî. It appears that .the English received. 
parwana from the nawab on Ali Akbar, the faujdar of Hugli, warnin 
Mathuradas that if he indulged in future in. his. “ill behaviour’ to th 
. -English, it would result.in his total expulsion from: the country. But i 
_ was hardly put into effect, the obvious.reason being the.crédit and influenc 
..enjoyed by Mathuradas." "The faujdar, as the factors reported, was severel 
displeased with the parwana and wrote to the diwan that a person wh 
"brought Rs.-18,000 to the King's treasury could hardly be turned out-c 
.the country." - The company also soon realised that it was not possible t 
' procure full investment in Bengal without the panes of Mathurada 
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who by 1691 had become one of the most influential merchants in Hugli. 
The court directed the Bengal Agency to adjust all differences with 
Mathuradas and to hold a’ ‘fair correspondence’ with him. ‘They further 
wrote that they had:reports not only from Englishmen but from Indians 
and Armenians that he was ‘completely rich’ and ‘his masters in Dacca 
are men of very great estates, money'd men and who can upon occasion 
take up what money they please at small rates under 6 p.c. per annum ` 
and make very great investments beforehand in whatever goods you shall 
order either at Malda, Dacca, Patna or Benaras’. The Company knew it 
could not buy commodities from Mathuradas or cause him to provide goods 
altogether so cheap as it could by giving out money in advance to picars. 
But now as the Bengal goods were ‘fetching’ a very good price in England 
and the Continent, the company’s main concern was for a greater invest- 
ment, arid therefore it asked the Bengal Council to enlarge investment 
even by allowing Mathuradas 10 to. 12 p.c. commission if he would provide 
_sufficient commodities for the Company.” In August 1693, Mathuradas 
visited Sutanuti factory and undertook to provide commodities worth more 
than rupees one lakh with his own money." Later in that year the court 
directed the Bengal Council to ask Mathuradas to provide as much raw 
silk as he could, allowing him ‘competent profit to his content’, it (silk) 
being ‘the very best commodity that could be sent from India’. 

Apart from, Mathuradas’ monopolistic designs, the great concern of 
the company was his dealings with the ‘Intetlopers and the French who 
frequented Bengal during. this period. Occasionally, he acted as broker 
to the French Company also.” It can be assumed that his attempt to buy 
raw silk or piece-goods in the inland marts was motivated mainly by the 
desire to supply the Interlopers and the French. In.fact, he was the 
mainstay of the Interlopers in Bengal as is evident from the Court's letter 
in 1693—'... no Interloper, if they could (meaning if the Bengal Council 
could reconcile Mathuradas) would adventure to Bengal, their hopes and 
confidence of making a voyage being. singly in that man’. In order to 
frustrate the activities‘of the Interlopers in Bengal, the court gave instruc- 
tion to settle all quarrels with Mathuradas and reconcile him by allowing . 
a substantial profit in. his investment for the company.'* Mathuradas was 
‘a typically shrewd merchant, always aiming at maximum bargains, even 
ready to go back on his words when there was a chance of a greater profit. 
The Bengal Council reported in 1693 that though he had entered into 
an agreement with. Agent Ellis to provide.an investment for Rs. 70,000, 
` with the arrival of the French as prospective buyers, Mathurddas informed 
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the Council that he was not going to comply with the contract. ‘Thomas 
Pitt, the great Interloper (who later on became the governor of Fort St. 
George) was a friend of Mathuradas.'5 

Though Mathuradas was the chief merchant of the English Company 
^ in Hugli and provided a large part.of the Company's investment, he was 
not in the least subservient to it. When implored by the Company not to 
deal with the Interlopers, he shrewdly replied that being a merchant in 
the 'King's country, he was free to correspond and deal with anyone he 
liked.'^ 'The Company, bowever, tried repeatedly to dissociate him from 
the Interlopers but with little success. A very interesting report in this 
respect was sent by the d dh Council in 1694 which is worth quoting 
here B length— i 


. We sent for Mathuradas from Hugli ar and made him many fair 
promises by way [of] encouragement in order to the withdrawing 
him from the Interlopers, telling him how that he had no occa- 
sion to creep to such a sort of people whose residence and trade 
was but for a year, that our house was the most safe and securest 
hold and more for his reputation and credit to be concerned 
with so ancient a people as the Rt. Hon’ble Company who were 
able to protect him from: any affront or injury he might at one 
time or other receive from the government," that we would 
always keep his hands employed and be concerned "with him so 
far as he could...manage...provided he would not deal with 
the Interlopers, Your Honours’ enemies and many more expres- 
sions to this effect, upon which he made many solemn declarations 
that he knew no better house than ours and that his first rise 
was from us whom he would serve to the utmost of his power, 
that he had"no occasion to serve a new people's interest when the 
old was so potent and fresh in his memory, that he would endea- 
vour to disengage himself from the Interlopers as soon as possible, 
and much more to this effect was his disclosure but notwithstand- 
ing all his promises, we cannot but acquaint Your Honours he 
was proved false to your interest by continually. corresponding 
with and assisting the Interlopers in all their designs. ..he is a 
person.whose covetousness blinds all other considerations what- 
ever which makes him rich at all...'* 


As the Company could not dispense with the services of Mathuradas, the 
Bengal Council continued to carry on as friendly a correspondence with 
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him as possible; and at the beginning of -1694 gave him an advance for 
goods amounting to Rs. 170,000. The Court” of Directors advised the 
Bengal. Council in 1696 that in spite of all the allegations against . 
Mathuradas bemg true, they. should keep him in employment as ‘he has a. 
great stock and potent friends’ and asked them to.send his goods with a 
distinctive mark so that: the Company could know for itself the quality of 
goods supplied by him. In the same: letter, however, they pointed out 
that the last consignment of goods delivered. by him.to Captain Dorill 
was very good and some of such sort. of which our factors could never 
send.'*? TE 

The question might well be asked here ane Mathuradas was suddenly 
considered so indispensable to the. Company after all the disparaging 
remarks about him earlier. ‘The obvious ..answer. is that the Company 
knew he was a merchant of very large credit and influence who could assist 
it not only for providing investment for Europe:but also supplying money 
at low rates of interest. In 1696 the Directors. wrote to Bengal—'If your 
stock should fall short, we may reasonably expect that Mathuradas......... 
- should bé willing to assist you at moderate, interest,-we being well assured 
he can have credit of the greatmen in Dacca at 4 pc. per annum.'*! Perhaps 
_ this was why the Company could not get rid. of him. “He even attempted 
to monopolise the sale of some of the Europé-commodities. imported into 
Bengal. ' Quite a few times he offered ‘to. buy, all thé. broadcloth. imported 
annually by the Company. In 1698 he was about to enter into a contract 
with the Company to buy silver. worth rupees two lakhs but ultimately: 
abandoned it fearing. exaction from’ the nawab.? ; ~. 

` But the Company was gradually. acing “more concerned at his 
monopolising temper' and the hindrance created by his formation of 
‘rings’ with: other. merchants. It seems;that ithe Bengal Gouncil was really 
exasperated: when:in 1699 Mathuradas, in collusión with two other eminent. 
merchants, Udaycharan and Goculchand, refused.to accept the Company's 
dadney or advance, unless his two compatriots Nainsook- and Prananath 
(who were debtors to, the Company). were reinstáted^as, merchants to the 
Company, and Golabray' (whose father" was alleged to be his enemy) was ` 
turned out of the Company's service. “This insolence in Mathuradas, the 
Calcutta factors reported, ‘is owing greatly tó'the countenance he hath from 
-this Agency, for upon Captain -Dorill's arrivalohe: was at the brink of 
destruction, his credit ruined, -and'-could:’not: have: subsisted above a year 
‘longer, but the eironeous account that.was given’of: him: to thée:Rt. Hon'ble 
Conipany gained’ their esteem and. got him credit again after ‘he received 
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their imprest money." ‘The Company, however, did not comply with his 
demands and when the Council found that he had madé no application 
for dadney, divided the ‘imprest’ money designed for him to the amount - 
of Rs. 250,000 amongst other merchants.** But soon Mathuradas reconciled 
himself with the Company and received dadney for investment amounting 
to Rs. 100,000.'5 In 1700 Mathuradas seemed to have been assisting the 
New Company more actively_and stood security for it for the payment of 
customs if it failed to procure the Emperor’s farman for a free trade in 
Bengal. ae Early in that year, following his failure to obtain a nishan from 
the Prince, the Old Company's factors reported that he had become 'the 
ridicule of the province’, “his reputation sunk’ and that he became entirely 
the New Company's 'creature'?* But by 1702, as the Fort William General 
Letter reports, Mathuradas was 'grown very old and going off the stage 
who hath been a bird raised up to pick at your own eyes’, It adds further— - 
'Although he is grown very rich since the New Company's settling in 
Hugli, yet without the interest of the English within five years would be 
brought to as:low an ebb'as he was on Captain Dorill's arrival.’** In that 
very year in which this létter was written, he was turned out of the New _ 
Company's services and his brother Bullubdas was replaced by Jaykrishna 
as broker." But this apparently did no harm to the trading activities of 
Mathuradas’ firm. With his brother, two sons—Bittaldas and Dwarakadas— 
and two other friends, Paran and Gossairam, he traded considerably ` 
maintaining gomastas in all the trading centres of Bengal: Even in 1703, - 
after the ünion of the two Companies, the Court of Directors were still so 
apprehensive of his credit and influence that they wrote......... ‘his mono- 
polising temper hath been such as to: ; make us look "DON him Tel 
dangerous." Bee 

Mathurádas' feal. crisis and TAE ruin came not from the withdrawal 
of the patronage of the.English Company, but from liis speculation in 
. revenue farming. The English factors reported in 1705— *...that family 
has suffered much by Mathuradas, his engagement with government and 
farming revenues which involved them in many. troubles from which he 
has not been able to free himself perfectly though his endeavours have 
‘cost him a great expense of time and money’. He died in 1706, ‘worth 
- but little money’ and it was said that his family ' was-near eae oar he 
died by his engagement to the government."! 

‘Among the Kasimbazar merchants, the two most influential ones were | 
Sukanand and Chaturmal Shah.. Both: of them, it appears, were mainly 
Shops" or bankers, Hone more frequently than not, they adedi in 7a 
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commodities as well and’ provided part of the Company’s investment in 
Bengal. The names of both thesé merchants were mentioned frequently 
in the records of the Company as eminent merchants of Kasimbazar. Be- 
fore his death in 1680, Sukanand Shah was definitely a merchant of greater 
influence and credit than Chaturmal. He used to buy quite a substantial 
part' of the treasure imported by thé Company and most often lent money 
to the Company for its investment in different factories. He performed 
the function of a banker too, issuing bills of exchange or letters of credit 
in favour of the Company whenever it needed them. A few examples of 
bis transactions of this nature with the Company can be cited here.. Ín 
May.1677, the Company procured. from him letters of credit on his gomasta 
at Patna to pay Job Charnock what money he required at the usual rate 
of interest. In .March 1679, the English factors borrowed Rs. 30,000 from 
him for sending to Patna. In October that year he issued bills of exchange 
for Rs. 20,000 each to Patna and Dacca in favour of the Company. ‘Next 
year his gomasta Paramanand Shah gave Rs. 20,000 to the factory at Malda 
and the Company further réquested Sukanand to supply it with more 
money." That he was a great shroff on whom the Company relied greatly 
is evident from a Kasimbazar letter—' We finding no market for our 
treasure unless dispose of it underrate much to the disadvantage of the 
Honourable Company, our chief and ablest shroff [Sukanand] being dead.” 
Though mainly a shroff, Sukanand traded in other commodities as 
well sometimes making attempts at monopoly, specially of Europe-goods 
imported into Bengal. In 1677 he proposed to buy all the broadcloth and 
silver brought by the, Company yearly to Bengal. ‘Though Khemchand 
had made the same proposal to buy broadcloth two years earlier; the Com- 
pany ultimately negotiated with Sukanand and agreed to sell all its broad. 
cloth to him. But he did not get the exclusive monopoly to buy all the 
silver imported by the Company. As late as 1680, a few days before his 
death, he again made an offer for the same but only in,vian.* 
Chaturmal was another eminent shroff at Kasimbazar who had subs- 
tantial transactions with the Company. From time to time he used to 
buy treasure from the Company and sometimes managed the affairs of the 
Company at the mint at Rajmahal He had an efficient gomasta there 
whose help was frequently sought by the Company." His son Domurmal 
and several gomastas like Udaychand and Fatehchand helped him in his 
multifarious trading operations. Occasionally he used to buy lead, tin, 
copper plates etc. from the Company ‘whenever he found the transaction 
profitable.** He had close correspondence with Mathuradas and seems to 
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have assisted the latter in his various investments. We have noticed earlier 
that the Company had complained once that Chaturmal and Mathuradas 
were the ringleaders who incited the silk picars at Kasimbazar to refuse 
to deliver silk at the Company’s price and offered them lucrative prices. 
if sold to Mathuradas. 

‘Throughout the period the rings formed by the merchants and their 
bargaining position were great concern for the Company. Despite the 
fact that they also acted as brokers to the Company, the Bengal merchants 
could effectively bargain ‘with the Company which in most cases—as we 
have seen earlier—had to submit to their terms. ‘These were definitely 
not isolated instances. Even as late as 1702 the Company had to yield to 
. the pressure of the Armenian merchants. ‘The Council in Calcutta reported 
that since the Armenian merchants were ‘holding together to beat down’ 
the freight of goods for Gambroon and Basra, they contracted with Khoja 
, Surbaud Israeli who offered thirty eight thousand rupees ‘to have the whole 
ship for the voyage'" The Company, however, tried to break such rings 
and the bargaining position of the Bengal merchants, specially their 
‘monopolistic designs, by fostering the formation of a joint stock in every 
factory in Bengal. The advantages of such a joint stock were well summed 
up by the Court of Directors in 1684. First, it would save the Company 
fron making any bad debt; secondly, it would make it easier to 
dispose of Europe-commodities by distributing those annually among the 
joint stock merchants at the time of the contract, and thirdly, in case of 
_the late arrival of ships from Europe and the consequent shortage of funds 
` (which occurred quite frequently), the joint stock merchants would provide 
goods with their own funds.? From the early ‘eighties of the century , 
directions were sent to different inland factories to form a joint stock of 
merchants, with about 100 shares, each amounting to a value of Rs. 500 
or Rs. 1,000. ‘These merchants, it was proposed, should choose from among 
themselves a chief merchant who was to be the president and seven or 
eight to be his council. This body was to handle the whole business of 
the joint stock. "[he-model was obviously borrowed from Madras where 
the Company had already fostered such a joint stock of merchants in 1680, 
though 'such a system was actually first organised in Pulicat sometime 
earlier." In Bengal however, the Company failed to organise a joint 
Stock.?!?! ' 

^ It may well be: asked why the Company failed in-Bengal while it 
could organise such a joint stock in Madras. In the absence of any direct 
evidence, it may be argued that the influence, power and credit of the - 
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Bengal: merchants—who perhaps apprehended that a joint stock, with its 
various obligations to the Company, would reduce their independence and 
curtail their bargaining position and monopolistic designs—frustrated the 
attempts of the Company. It is interesting to note that in Madras, too, 
there was considerable apathy among the great merchants to form a joint 
stock and only by offering Pedda Yenkatadry the post of first and chief 
merchant and giving 25 out of 100 shares to the ‘company’ of Yenkatadry 
and.Cussa Muddo Verona, while 7, other chief merchants had only 22 shares 
each, that the Company had succeeded.’ Of course, it should be noted 
that the social and political factors in Madras were quite different from 
those in Bengal. The strong caste affiliations of the merchants in Madras 
and the fact that they lived there under the Company's rule made it easier 
for the Compány to organise' them into a joint stock. But the position in 
Bengal was quite different. There were too many great merchants like 
Khemchand, Chintaman and Mathuraddás who could easily defy the Com- 
pany and carry on their own business which Yenkatadry and his fellow 
merchants in Madras perhaps could not. The fact that during the 'eighties 
of the century, the English Company's trade in Bengal was greater than 
that in Madras precludes any suggestion that a joint stock was essential in 
‘Madras for a greater investment there than anywhere else. In Surat, too, 
though the investment was not as big as it was in Bengal, the Company 
did not or perhaps could not organise a joint stock of merchants. In the 
beginning of the 18th century, however, the Bengal Agency wrote to the 
Court that a joint stock of merchants would not work to the benefit of 
the Company in Bengal.” ‘The reasons for such assertion could not be 
traced in the records of the Company. 


Bengal Merchant’ Overseas. Trade 


It has already been suggested that the Bengal merchants were active 
both in the inland and overseas trade on their own account irrespective 
of their business with the Company. . In fact, the merchants of Bengal had 
a long established tradition in overseas trade and kept it alive throughout 
the 17th century. The Portuguese traveller Barbosa found in the beginn- 
ing of the 16th century many merchants in the ‘ports of Bengala’ who 
owned ships and traded to Malabadar, Cambay; Pegu, Tenasserim, 
Sumatra, Ceylon and Malacca. At the end of the 15th century every 
year four or five ships sailed from Bengal to Malacca or Sumatra with 
provisions and textiles.” Bengal ships also traded with the Red Sea ports 
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of Aden and Jeddah. 1e At the beginning of the 17th century, Pyrard de 
Laval found Bengal merchants in the islands of Maldive and named one 
‘Mohammed Coca’ as an honourable, rich and discreet merchant of 
Bengal.” At the time of the Mughal attack on. Hugli in 1632, there were 
at least 12 or 13 local merchants there who operated with large capital.” 
The first attempt of the-Dutch Company to open up trade with Bengal 
after the fall of the Portuguese was frustrated by the opposition of the 
muslim merchants of Hugli.^ In 1645 the Danes seized several ships of 
the Bengal merchants by way of reprisal for injuries suffered at the hands 
_ of: the local authorities in Bengal. In 1665 out of 12 muslim ships to 
Achin, 4 belonged to the tmherchants of Bengal." When Bowrey visited | 
Bengal in the 'seventies of the century, the nawab and the merchants of : 
Hugli, Balasore and Pipli had about ‘20 saile of ships of considerable burth- 
en that annually. traded to sea.’ 
As regards the activities of the several merchants—discussed in the 
‘previous section—in the external trade of the country,,we can have some 
idea of the ventures of the two Balasore merchants. Both Khemchand 
and Chintaman took active part in overseas trade during this period, They 
owned’ ships which sailed on trading voyages to different countries and 
sometimes these ships were owned jointly by them, It is a great pity that - 
the Balasore factory records, which could have given us a graphic picture 
of the foreign trade of these two merchants, are extant only for the years 
. 1679 to 1687, and that too with many gaps in between. The- records of the 
. Dutch Company which are more detailed in their information fail to give 
usan unbroken series of lists of ships with their cargoes that either left or 
arrived at Hugli and Balasore: - The Dutch factors claimed that they 
-collected these lists-yearly from the custom house in the ports of Bengal. 
Since it will give an unreliable picture if only one consolidated list is drawn 
up chronologically of the trading vessels of the two Balasore merchants by 
combining the two series, it would be better to Son the two tables 
derived separately from the two different sources. 
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_ TABLE I (ou the basis of Balasore Factory Records)! 


Owner Árriuing from Commodities - Daie of eniry in 

S brought l Bal. Fact Records 
Khemchand Tenasserim § 2lelephants - 20 March - 1680 
Khemchand - Tenasserim, elephants 29 Jan. 1684 
Khemchand — 29 fan. 1684 
Chintaman "Tenasserim elephants . 5 Feb. 1684 


Khemchand Achin 07 — - 21 Mar. 1684 
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Owner Arriving from Commodities Date of entry in 
" brought Bal. Fact. Records 
Khemchand & ; 
Chintaman  ' Cochin China elephants, chanks, ' 1 April 1684 
Khemchand &  . ~ -  . dGdoves 
Chintaman Tenasserim ' ‘elephants 5 May 1684 
Chintaman ‘Coringo’ (?) elephants 6 May 1684 
Khemchand & l 
' Chintaman — oT — 15 Nov, : 1686 


. TABLE 2 ton the basis of the records of the Dutch East India Company)’ 


A. Outbound ships 2 / 
Owner Destination Commodities | Date of Name of 
Entry NL 
Khemchand Tenasserim 200 mds. ghee, 100 mds. j 
.oil piece-goods. - 7 Jan. 1682 bun 
Khemchand Gale : 500 mds. rice, piece- prosad 
en) goods. - 28 Jan. 16582 Bhagabat 
Khemchand Ga 1,000 Bs rice, “piece: ! prosad 
ond 4 Feb. 1682 ‘Mosia 
Chintaman _ Jaffna- 700 mds. rice, 10 mds. heddy’ 
patnam  , cummin, 100 mds. 
' long er, 4 mds. 
i: opium, mds. peas, 
lece-goods. 25 Feb. 1682 Krishna- 
: Khemchand Gale zo B rice,. piece- . " prosad 
dae 21 Feb. 1683 Bhagabat. 
Chintaman Maldives 60 mds. rice, 50 mds. - prosad 
butter, 325 piece- : o 
T" l goods.. , 25 Feb.1683  Keshari 
Khemchand Gale 7,000 mds. rice, 5 mds. 


candy sugar, piece ' 

TNI . . goods . 3. Mar. 1683 'Moemeddy' 
Chintaman Maldives 5,500 mds. rice, 50 mds. 
ANE 6 oil, 50 mds. . butter, . 


O 800 piece-goods.: ’ : 18 Feb. 1684 — 
Chintaman Gale - 600 mds. rice, piece- 
goods, 21 Feb. 1684 — 
Khemchand Gale, 13,000 mds. tice, 400 l 


mds. sugar, , 20- mds.' 

candy sugar, 2,200 | 
MP - _ piecegoods. 9 Mar. 1684 — 

Khemchand Achin - 9,000 mds. rice, 800 mds 
a 30 mds. silk, 10° 

' opium, 250 mds. 

oil, 150 mds, saffron, 

300 mds.’ butter, 120 ' 

mds. cummin,’ 100 .— X . < 

mds. peas, | 9 Mar.1684 ^ — 
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B. Inbound Ships . 
Owner ` Arriving Commodities Date of Name of 
from l Entry ships: - 
Khemchand Tenasserim 22 elephants, 50 mds. "an 
staff copper, 40 mds. 
spelter, 90 mds, tin, 
2 casks of porcelain 6 May 1682 Guru- . 


Khemchand Gale 7 elephants, 40 mds. prosad 
i : arrack, 12 lbs. nutmeg - 10 Aug. 1682  Bhagabat- 
Khemchand Gale | 11 elephants, 225 mds. . prosad 


ug ^ arrack, 2,000 coconuts, 
800 'cahan' cowries 12 Sept, 1682 'Mosia- 


Chintaman Jaffna- . 5 elephants, 4000 cow- heddy’ 
patam ries, l md. nutm 5 
j md. mace, lj m 
cinnamon 21 Sept. 1682 Prosad 


Khemchand Tenasserim 19 Pur 50 mds. 
1l May 1683 — 
Chintaman ` Maldives © 1,800 'cahan' cowries, . 
500 coconuts . 1 Sept. 1683 — 
Khemchand Gale - 4 elephants, 1000 - 
'cahan' cowries, 200 = 
ı mds. arrack, 10 mds. ] 
cinnamon, , 8. mds. 


<>’, '* nutmeg. Oct. 1683 —, 
Chintaman Gale ` 9 elephants, 750 | mds. 
. " arrack, 36,000 cowries March 1685 — 
"Khemchand Achin  ' 22 toph 18 seers 
gold i May 1685 — 


The two tables, pedaly the second one, help us to form a fairly good 
idea of the direction and composition of the external trade of the'two - 
Bengal merchants. “It is apparent that in overseas trade, as in inland trade, 
Khemchand was more active than his partner and colleague Chintaman. 
Khemchand’s trade was mainly with Gale in Ceylon though he traded at 
the same time with Tenasserim and Achin also. Chintaman was‘ more 
concerned with the Islands of Maldive though his trading vessels, went to 
Jaffnapatnam and Gale also. The commodities exported by these 
merchants to the Eastern Islands comprised mainly rice, butter, oil, sugar, 
ghee and piece-goods. Besides these, they also exported long pepper, 
opium, silk, saffron, little peas etc. The most import item of import was 
elephant No ship of these merchants came home without elephants. 
Obviously elephants were quite a profitable commodity to sell to the * 
nawabs, zamindars and other, high officials: of the state. Other items of 

- import consisted of tin, cowrtes, cinnamon, copper, nutmeg, spelters, arrack, 





Bill for 6,000 rupees, executed by Khemchand and Chintaman, payable to Bres Douglas (?) with intere t, dated 
A, H 1094 (AD 1683) The manuscript has impressions of sales of the executants, each bearing the d u AE 
1093 (AD 1682). The signatuies of the executants are torn. 
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Khemchand and Chintaman’s Signature in the contract with the Company at 
Balasore in 1619 ; O.C. 4648, Vol. 40 
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` porcelain and even gold. The two merchants, it appears, confined their 


overseas trade to the islands in the Eastern Seas and had no trade with 
the western coast of India. This was perhaps due to the fact that they 
could hardly withstand the competition of the Surat merchants who were 
the principal participants in this branch of trade. It seems that the Bengal- 
Surat trade was a monopoly of the Surat merchants. Out of ten indigenous 
ships that left Bengal for Surat between December 1681 and January 1684, 
all except one (which belonged to Zulphican Khan, the Siamese King's 
gomasta in Bengal) belonged to Surat merchants and not a single one to 
Bengal merchants."* Even the ships of the great Surat merchant Abdul 
Gaffur traded with Bengal, and as this branch of trade was quite profitable, 
the Surat merchants tried to exclude other competitors from it.!5 

Except for Mathuradas, we do not have any evidence of other 
Bengal merchants’ (discussed in the previous section) overseas trading 
activities which probably implies that they did not take part in it. But 
Mathuradas was definitely engaged in the external trade of the country, 
though it seems, on a limited scale. As early as 1683 his gomasta at Patna, 
Ramdas, was reported to be procuring goods for a ship intended to sail for 
Surat.* In 1700 a ship belonging to him was captured by the Portuguese 
for want of a pass and taken to Goa." It seems Thomas Pitt, who was 
then governor of Fort St. George, assisted him in his overseas trading 
ventures. Sometimes he freighted English ships, as.in 1702, together with 
Armenian merchants for commercial voyages to Surat."* But it is quite 
certain that his activities in the external trade of the country were not as 
extensive as those of his fellow merchants, Khemchand and Chintaman. 

An interesting feature in the composition of Bengal merchants engag- 
ed in overseas trade in the 17th century was the presence of subadars, 
faujdars and other members of the ruling class in Bengal.. As early as the 
'forties of the century we find the subadar of Bengal Shah Shuja had his 
own ships engaged in overseas trade. He even tried to monopolise some 
sectors of the province's external trade and made himself the sole purchaser 
of elephants, one of the chief items of the Dutch Company's imports into 


Bengal.” In 1651 a ‘junk’ belonging to the faujdar of Hugli went to 


Gombroon with different menchandise and to bring back horses as a return 
cargo. The Dutch Company refused many applications made by 
‘governor Jaffer’ in 1654 for muslim vessels to Khedda, Colombo and 
Cochin. However, it was ultimately obliged to grant two passes for two 
of the nawab's vessels to. Tenasserim and Achin, and one for the faujdar's 
to the Islands of Maldive. The Dutch also issued three more passes for 
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the vessels of nawab Nawajish Khan, the faujdar of Rajmahal and Ahmed. ' 
Beg, ex-faujdar of Hugli.* Again in 1656 the faujdar of Hugli appealed 
for a pass for his vessel to Colombo and Shah Shuja had asked for three | 
` passes for Colombo, Cochin and Jaffnapatam. But.all these requests were 
politely refused because of Shah Shuja's attempt to monopolise some sectors 
of the province's external trade. ‘The Dutch Company similarly refused 
a request for the services of one of their mates for a ship sailing for 
Persia, "* 

A cursory glance at the list of the Bengal ships that were engaged in 
overseas trade between 1682 and 1684 reveals that except for the ships of 
the two Balasore merchants, all the others belonged to the members of 
the ruling class. Buzurg Umeed Khan, the nawab of Patna, sent between 
December 1681 and December 1682 four ships to Tenasserim, Gale and 
Siam with different merchandise. Malik Qasem, the faujdar of Hugli (for 
sometime also of Balasore), despatched four ships between January 1682 
‘and January 1683 to Tenasserim, Gale and-the Islands of Maldive (2). 
Between January 1682 and March 1684, four ships of nawab Nurullah | 
Khan of Orissa traded to Pegu and the Maldives. Even Nawab Shaista 
Khan, the subadar of Bengal, had a share in this branch of trade. In 
January 1682, one of his ships sailed for the Islands of Maldive and another 
for Tenasserim. Nasib Khan, the shahbandar of Balasore, who was 
referred to by Bowrey as an eminent merchant,^* sent between January 
1682 and January -1683 three ships. to the Islarids of Maldive (2) and 
Tenasserim. ‘The next shahbandar, Shuja Khan, was equally interested | 
in overseas trade and sent four ships between January 1683 and February 
1684 to the Islands of Maldive (2) Achin and Gale.* ‘Though the 
evidence cited above is fragmentary, nevertheless it helps us to form some 
idea of the extent, direction-and composition of the external trade of the 
nobility in Bengal. It appears that most of the trading voyages of the . 
ruling class were confined to the eastern seaports.. The main items of 
export and import varied little from those handled by the two Balasore 
merchants. A good ‘idea of the size of the various ships of the Bengal 
merchants can be formed from the details of several ships seized by the 
Company during the war (1686-88) in Bengal. The English Company 
captured a ship named Balasore, 55 tons, belonging to Malik Burcoordar, 
the faujdar of Hugli. - The English further seized and appropriated as 
prize several other ships of the Bengal merchants—Hugli 600 tons, Achin 
Merchant 300 tons. Dacca Merchant 400 tons, and Katherina, 270 tons, 
besides Doorea Daulat 400 tons, belonging to the King of Siam."" Bowrey 
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stated that he saw a ship of Nasib Khan, the shahbandar of Balasore, which 
was about 500 or 600 tons.?* So it can safely be asserted that at least 
some of the. ships of the Bengal merchants were of the same Size as the 
big ships of the European Companies engaged in Indo-Furopean trading 
voyages. 

The nobles and the members of the ruling family also freighted their 
goods in the ships of individual merchants or the European Companies. - 
Thus as early as 1653 we find the faujdar of Hugli sent 11 bales of goods 
in one of the English Company’s ships. 137 Malik Qasem, a faujdar of 
Hugli, also transported his goods in 1672 on a Company's ship.?* The 
nobles often acted through their agents or gomastas. Haji Mohammed, 
. an agent of Malik Qasem, made a trip to Gambroon with sugar and other 
commodities vendible there in one of the English ships. As return cargo 
he brought, besides 4 horses,—hing 7 bales, rose water 1 chest, aitar 10 
. chests, fruits 29 jars, almonds 150 mds., arrack 2 chests and 8 sheep. ‘The 

Company brought all these commodities freight free, except the horses, and 
assisted Malik Qasem's agent with money in Gambroon as it expected to 
gain a ‘profitable influence’ in Hugli out of it." In 1687 the English 
captured a Spanish ship carrying considerable quantity of goods belonging 
to the nawab of Cuttack fromTenasserim.*° It seems that from the 
‘nineties of the 17th century freighting of European ships by Bengal 
merchants for trading voyages-to Surat and Persia became a general 
practice. Important Bengal merchants like Benarasi Seth, Janardan Seth 
and Khaja Surhaud' Israeli used to freight Company's ships for such 
ventures. 


- 


Wealth of the, Bengal Merchants 


It is not possible to give a precise e of the wealth or working capital 
of the Bengal merchants due to complete absence of any material of that 
kind in contemporary records, except for some fragmentary evidence here 
and there regarding the total value of the contracts made by the English 
Company with these merchants or the total value of the cargoes of a parti- 
cular ship belonging to a particular merchant. 'To rely on this kind of 
evidence for making even a conjecture about the wealth of the merchants 
would not only be unscientific but also ridiculous. But it may be possible 
to have some very rough idea of the wealth of at least one of the merchants, 
namely Khemchand. There is little doubt that he was a rich merchant 
and perhaps the richest at Balasore during tbe 'seventies dnd 'eighties of 
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the century. That explains why he was quite often mulcted of quite 
substantial sums by the greedy and apprehensive faujdars of Balasore or 
nawabs of Orissa. As early as 1672 Safshi Khan, the governor of Orissa, 
arrested Khemchand who accompanied Boremull (Puranmall ?) with two 
other merchants, Hari Charan and Jairaj Shah, to the nawab to obtain a 
parwana for the English. The nawab imprisoned: Khemchand without 
any.charge against him and it seems only to extract some money from- him. : 
Khemchand had to buy his release by complying and giving security to pay 
Rs. 10,000 in 17 days and Rs. 20,000 in three months.?! -But this did not 
appear to have affected in any way the financial position of tbe wealthy 
merchant. The English factors wrote—'Khemchand......notwithstanding 
his present troubles,...hath estate sufficient to indemnify our masters which , 
is sufficient for-our proceeding in delivering him this day his share of the- 
25,000 rupees being 7,500.75 Thomas Bowrey gives a vivid description . 
how nawab Rashid Khan extracted a large sum of money from Khemchand 
in 1674. The hungry nawab, as Bowrey relates, fell on Khenichand, ‘a 
great Banjan merchant’ and ‘great broker to the English East India Com- 
pany' and demanded rupees one lakh from him. Before he appeared in 
front of the nawab, Khemchand took off his gold turban, jewels and rings, 
put on “mean clothes’, ‘thereby to plead poverty. Then be began to 
‘bemoan’ his sad accident and the loss he had lately received (referring to the 
robbery. of Rs. 1500,000 while going to the country for his daughter's 
marriage—the truth of which was attested to by Bowrey). But the nawab 
was little moved by the story and declared that he was well satisfied now 
that the report of Khemchand's wealth was not untrue. After many 
apologies and feeding the nawab's.courtier, he got off by paying Rs. 50,000 
to the nawab.^* If we believe Bowrey, it is anyone's guess how wealthy 
Khemchand was—who could part with fifty thousand rupees in cash 
to satisfy the nawab and spend fifteen lakhs of rupees in one daughter's 
marriage only while he had several other children— "specially bearing in 
mind that none of these transactions hampered his normal activities either 
in inland trade or overseas ventures.. But as we have noticed earlier, 
Khemchand's fortunes declined .considerably at the close of the 'eighties 
of the century. Still at the time of his death, as the English factors at 
Balasore reported, he-'left clear i in money, and goods ninety odd thousand 
rupees. 9134 

There is no doubt that the Bengal merchants carried on, their trading 
transactions with large capital though their fortunes never gave rise to 
such fabulous tales as did the wealth of Virji Vora or Abdul Gaffur of 
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Surat. We have some evidence as to the size of particular transactions 
of the. Bengal.merchants. Golabray (Golap Ray ?). who was mainly a 
shroff in Dacca and once stood security. for the customs to be paid by the 
English Company, was accepted by the riawab as security for Rs. 350,000 
for the Raja of Coochbehar.?* In 1699 the share of the investment 
designed for Mathuradas by the Company amounted to Rs. 250,000." 
Bearing in mind that he used to provide investment not only for the Old 
and the New English East. India Companies but for the French and the 
Interlopers, it might well be said he was worth several lakhs of rupees. 
Khaja Sarhaud, the Armenian merchant, had once contracted with the Com- 
pany to supply goods worth Rs. 250,000,7' though his main trade was 
independent of his contracts with the Company. Janardan Seth, who was 
the Company's BIORE at Calcutta, was reported to be worth several lakhs 
of rupees.’ 2 


Conclusions NP ` 


„It may rightly be concluded on the basis of evidence and discussion 
made earlier that the Bengal merchants throughout the period held fast to 
their traditional organisation though they had to extend the methods 
generally practised but there was hardly any innovation to encompass tht 
new situation arising with the appearance of the Europeans. At the same 
time it can be asserted that the commercial aptitudes of the Bengal mer- 
chants were certainly not inferior to those of the Europeans. The former 
could perhaps claim to be what Adam Smith called a speculative merchant 
who ‘enters into every trade when he foresees that it is likely to be more 
than commonly profitable and quits it when he foresees that its profits 
are likely to return to the level of other trades’.*** It is very difficult to 
make an estimate of the rate of profit in order to measure the incentive to 
trade during this-period. Still it may be said that the merchant traded 
‘on profit-motive and hence the rate could not be less than the current rate 
of interest which was roughly 15% to 20% during the period under study. 
So it may be conjectured that the rate of net profit was at least 25% to 
30% if not more. We find the faujdar of Hugli once borrowed three lakhs 
of rupees at 25% from the nawab'* and surely the former expected sub. 
stantial profit after paying so high a rate of interest. 

An analysis of the trading activities and methods of these merchants 
reveals keenest competition among buyers and sellers, an eager search for 
exclusive information, the organisation of rings and commercial monopoly 
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which the European Companies tried to foil by fostering the formation of 
joint stock’ associations of local merchants but only in vain. S.. - Arasarat- 
nam's contention!* that such joint stocks flourished and were established . 
in almost every important factory of the Dutch and the English Companies 
and that supply through these joint stock partnerships had become the 
' norm by 1700 does not seem tenable at all so far as Bengal is concerned, 
though it may be valid for Coromandel In Bengal trade or business was. 
the concern of individuals rather than of groups acting in common interest 
though we hear about such joint ventures as Khemichand Chintaman .& 
Company, or lower down the scale, Rewadas & Company at Balasore or 
Ramnarain Raghunath & Company in Hugli—which were exceptions 
rather than rules. The. merchants in Bengal, as in. other parts of India, 
operated with their own capital and there was hardly any close financial 
link between the merchant and the public—a feature which was fast 
developing in England in the 17th century through the joint stock com- 
. panies. In fact it can be asserted that as a result of the growth of the joint 
stock conipanies, the ownership of capital was divorced from management 
in England and these companies could undertake commercial ventures 
with limited liability to individual merchants. These joint stock associa- 
tions may rightly be called the precursors of modern industrial type of 
` organisations. In India, however, commercial venture was mainly the risk 
of individual merchant. It is true that sometimes the merchants acted as 
depositors of funds or even traded with capital supplied by the nobility 
for investment in the trade but the risk of any disaster or loss was his 
OWD. >. 
The remarkable growth of a financial machinery for credit and 
exchange," and the specialised activities of a large class of merchants, | 
specially the shroffs, undoubtedly point ‘towards the fact that merchant 
capital and commercial organisations were highly developed in Bengal. No 
doubt the European Companies from time to time dominated the markets 
for particular commodities but they hardly ever dominated the ‘commercial 
outlook'—that position was held by individual Bengal merchants who, it 
appears; through their wealth and abilities controlled the entire wholesale : 
trade within the area of their operations. Of course it is true that none 
of the Bengal merchants ever held the position comparable in credit and 
influence to that enjoyed by Virji Vohra, the great'merchant prince of 
Surat, Molla Abdul Goffur, or the Parrack family of Surat or even. the . 
Malaya family of Coromandel but, nevertheless, they played: a significant 
role in the commercial life of Bengal. Finally it is of great interest to. 
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note that most of the prominent Bengal merchants during this period were 
not local people but outsiders mainly from Gujarat or Rajasthan as their 
names, and in case of Khemchand and Chintaman their signatures 
suggest." Of the 18 prominent merchants who supplied raw. silk and 
piece-goods to the Dutch Company in Kasimbazar, as many as nine were 
Gujaratis.** ‘This is rather peculiar since both in Surat and Madras all 
the prominent merchants were local people, and this only historically traces 
the fact that Bengalis had never been and are still not business-minded. 
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NOTES 


‘1H. Yule (ed), The Diary of William Hedges, Vol. III, London, 1889, 
pp. 194-95, ; l 

2C: R. Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, London, 
1895, p. 34. 

sD. B., 20 November 1668, Vol, 87, f. 201; 23 December 1674, Vol. 88, 
f. 155; 5 January 1681, Vol. 89, £. 277 ; 18 November 1681, Vol. 89, f. 404. 

‘O, C., 28 May 1669, no, 3282, Vol. 30 ; 12 October 1669, no. 3352; Vol. 30. 

5 On 2 October 1680 the Company made an agreement with the Balasore 
merchants for the provision of 10,000 ginghams, 14,000 nillaes and 15,000 
Sannoes, vide, Consultation of 2 Oct. 1680, Factory Records; Balasore, Vol. 1. 
It is interesting to note that in 1663 when.the Company’s trade at Balasore 
was still in its infancy, the Company ordered the following commodities from 
Balasore, c£, Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 1, Consult. 20 June, 1663— 


Ginghams © .. 6000 pes. .. Rs 24,000 
Cotton yarn A 500 mds. ,.. Rs, 8,000 
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Sticklac .. . 500 mds..  .. Rs 2,000 
Sannoes .. 6444 pes. .. Rs. 24,000 
Cowries , ~... - . 900mds . .. Rs, 9,000 


* Factory Records, Misc., Vol. 3, £. 140. Here and in all order extract from 
the records of the Company quoted hereafter, I have modernised the spelling. 
7 Factory Records, ugli, Vol..7, pt. 1, ff. 34-40; E.F.L, ns, Vol. O, p. 339. 
* Factory Records, Msic., Vol. , £. 824 ; Master's Diary, Vol. II, p. 86. 

* Six ships came to Bengal in 1672 and, left with a cargo valued at about 
Rs, 547,718, vide, E.F.L, n.s, Vol. II, p. 843. > 
. Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 4, pt. 1, £ 54. 

` Ibid, pt. 1, f. 4, ] 

10. C., 1 Sept. 1679, no. 4647, Vol. 40 ; Master's Diary, Vol. l,p 101; 
Vol. II, pp. 217, 219. : ; , : 

13 Factory Records, Misc, Vol. XIV, f, 48 ; Master's Diary, Vol. 1, p. 303. 

1 B. M. Addl. Mss., 34, 123, ff. 43a-44a ; O., C., 3 Sept. 1679, no. 4648, 
Vol. 40 ; Master's Diary, Vol. ons 222-24. " 

X O. C., 1 Sept. 1679, no. ; Vol. 40; Master's Diary, Vol, 1, p. 101; 
Vol. 1I, p. 219. l 

1$() C., 1 Oct. 1679, no, 4659, Vol. 40. 

1* O, C., 15 Nov. 1678, no. 4522, Vol. 39 ; Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 1, 
Consult. 14 Nov., 1678. . ; "o 

` 1* Factory Records, Kasimbazar, Vol. 1, Diary & Consult, 28-May, 16 June, 
9 Aug., 18 Aug. 1677 ;.Factory Records, Balasore, Vol. 1, Consult. 28 July 1677. 

1° In 1677 the Kasimbazar Diary mentioned that Khemchand used to supply 
Europe-goods there for' sale through his gomasta, vide, Factory Records, 
Kasimbazar, Vol. 1, Diary, 18 Sept, 1677. - 

3? Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 4, pt, 1, £. 98; E.F.L, ns, Vol. II, p. 365. 

?! Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 7, pt. III, £. 48. 

33 Ibid, Vol. 5, pt. 1, E 41-2. ue 

3? Thid, Vol, 2, pt. II, f. 95. o. i 

*4 Ibid, Vol. 2, pt. II, ff. 95-96. ` : 

75 In 1677 the Company's investment at Balasore amounted to Rs. 187,000 
while in 1682 it was for Rs. 198,700, vide, Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 7, pt. 
II, f. 21; O, C., 17 June 1682, no. 4823, Vol. 42. 

*6 Factory Recods, Balasore, Vol. 1, Diary & Consult, 21 June, 1681. 

?' Ibid, Diary & Consult, 22 Aug. 1681. - l 

a8 Master's Diary, Vol. IX; p. 236, 

*? Factory Records, Hugli, Vol, 6, pt. 1, ff. 21-22. 

-> EFI, ns, Vol- 4, p. 272; Sir James Fawcett completely ignores 
Chintaman’s engagement with the -nawab as a reason for discontinuing his 
services as a broker by the Company, Ibid, Vol. 4. p. 272. Chintaman occasionally 
acted as agent or gomasta of nawab Rashid Khan of Orissa, vide, O. C., 25 
March 1681, no 4726, Vol. 41 ; Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 3, pt. 1, ff. 20-21. 

31 Factory Records, Balasore, Vol. 1, Diary & Consult, 21 June 1681. 

33 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 3, pt. 1, £. 44; O. C., 8 July 1681, no. 4742, 
Vol. 41; Factory Records, Balasore, Vol l, Diary & Consult., 21 June 1681. 

33 The King of Siam had regular trade with Bengal during this period. 

In 1682 four of his ships came to Bengal with different commodities, of which, 
elephants comprised the main bulk, vide, K, A., Vol. 1267, f. 1398, 
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^* O, C., 8 July 1681, no. 4742, Vol. 41; Factory Recods, Hugli, Vol. *6, 
pt.. l, f. 29; Factory Records, Balasore, Vol. 1, Diary & Consult, 21 June 1681. 
55 O; C., 9 Feb. 1679, no. 4576, Vol. 39. - 
a dac Records, Hugli, Vol. 3, pt. 1, £ 44. 
pu pus Jan.. 1681, Vol. 89, £f. "S681 ; Factory . Records, nee Vol. 6, 
ae ae ae 
j 38 Factory Records, Balasore, Vol. 1, Diary: & Conu, 29 Aug, 17 Oct. 
1681. j 
3° Factory Records, , Bugli, Vol.. 6, pt. 1 f. 4142. 
40. GG, MT June 1682,.no. 4823, Vol. 42 ; , Factory Records, Hugli, . Vol. 6, 
t 1, £ 57. 
: € O. C., 17 June 1682, no. 4823, Vol. 42; 2T: ‘June 1682, no. 4824, Vol. 42 ; 
Factory Recards, Hugli, Vol. 6, pt. 1, £ 58. 
* O. C., 17 June 1682, no. 4823, Vol. 42 ; Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 6, 
t. 1, £. 58. 
P 40. C. aol July 1682, no. 4829, Vol. 42. ^ g S 
44 Factory Recorus, Hugli, Vol. 10, ff. 11-12. 
“EFL, n.s, Vol 4, p. 344; Factory Records, Balasore, Vol. 1, Diary 18 
March 1684 ; Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 6, pt. II, f. 9. 
ub Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 10, £. 47 ; “Factory Records, .Vol. 1, Cash 
` Account of March 1684. 
*' Factory Records, Balasore, ree & Consult, 2 Oct. 1680. e 
‘0, C, 2 May 1683, no. 4941,-Vol. 
** O. C., 30 May 1683, no. 4947, Vol. pm 
= O. C., undated, no. 5264, Vol. 44; Factory Records, Hugli; Vol. 6, pt. 
I, f. 195. 
5: O. C., 2 April 1685, no. 5355, Vol. 45 p9 May 1685. no. 5378, Vol. 45. 
53 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 11 f. 187; 
** Factory Recorus, Balasore, Vol. ], Consult., 16 Nov. 1686. 
" Factory Records, Hugli, Vol.. II, f 189. . 
"* Factory Records, Calcutta, Vol. 1, Pt IL, ff. 95, 127 ; Vol. 5, pt. II, ff. 
182, 142. 
se Factory Records, Calcutta, Vol. 1, pt. O, ff. 31, 86; one of these ships 
was named agga natprosad. l 
- 5f Factory Records, Calcutta, Vol. 9, pt. I, f- 19, 45. 
5t Facto Records, Calcutta, Vol: 2, pt. I, ff. 162, 195 ;-Vol. 9, pt. II, f. 
89-90, 105, 124, Vol. 10, pt. 1, f: 3. 
5 O, C. 14 Dec. 1604, no. 5949, Vol. 50. 
© Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 2, pt: 1, ff. 68, 95-96. 
*: Ibid, Vol. 2, pt. I, f. 98; The value of 18 cdests of treasure is calculated 
on the basis‘of the data found in Factory Records, "Hugli, Vol. 2, pt, II, f. 101 
and A.G.D., Range 11, Vol. 41, ff. 21, 26. 
63 Fact Records, Kashimbazar, Vol. 2, Diary, 2 ene 1682. 
, 9 Ibid; Vol. 2, Diary, 17 June 1682; Vol.,4, pt. 1, f. 29. 
“D. B., 5 Sept. 1683, Vol. 90, £. 219, 
is Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 6, pt. IT, £f. 152 ; Vol, 10, 10, f. 207. 
** Factory Records, C cutta, Vol. 5, pt. 1, f£. 7, 
* Ibid, Vol. 5, pt. 1, f. 15. Similar instructions were issued time and 
by Job Charnock to different factories, vide, Factory Records, Calcutta, Vo Bi 
pt. 1, ff. 21,30, 41; Vol. 9, pt. 1, £ 40y: 
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68 Tid, Vol. 9; pt. 1 £ 76. 

** Tbid, Vol. 9, pt. 1, £150. As the Hindus iadi qu 5%, as custo! 
during the period, the value of Mathuradas’ annual trade [ex usive oft 
investment provided for the Company, since these commodities for the Co 
pany's investment were exempted from customs duty and carried by thé.Co 
pany's dastak] could not be less than about 4 lakhs of rupees. p 

OD, B. 22 Jan. 1692. “ol. 92, f. 179. 

" Q. C., 19 Aug. 1692 no. 5856, Letter no. 22, Vol, 50. 

. "D. B. 27 Oct. 1695, Vol. 92, £, 297-98.. 
te Factory Records, Calcutta, Vol. 6, n II, £. 50. m 
“D, B., 10 April 1693,- Vol. 92, f. 25 
‘78 B. M. Addl. Mss., P2842, Vol. 1 t 74; | O.-C; 14 Oct, 1693, no. 58! 
Letter no. 34, Vol. 50. 
` “18 Factory Records, bud Vol. 3, pt. IL £ 180. -+ 

™ The Company claimed in 1677 of 'giving him all assistance in our pow 
. which was not a little serviceable to him with late troubles by securing d 
` from the claws of the government when a more eminent: merchant than hi 
- self felt the smart’. Vide, Factory Records, Calcutta, Vol. 6, pt. II, £. 51. -T 
trouble referred to here was probi caused by Mathuradas’ transactic 
-with Sobha Singh who rebell t the Mughals in 1696. : 
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- ts O. C., 14 Dec. 1694, no. 5949, Vol. 50. 
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* Ibid, Vol. 8, pt. II, f. 155. i 
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nineties of the 17th and early part of the 18th centuries, trading extensivel 
on his own account, as also providing investment for the Company. In 1697 
the Company contracted with him tor the provision of commodities worth 
Rs. 250,000, vide, Factory Records, Calcutta, Vol. 3, pt. II, ff. 228-29. 

? D. B., 5 Mar. 1684, Vol. 90; ff. 260-61. 

°° Ibid, 21 Dec. 1683, Vol. 90, f. 245 ; O, C., 4 Sept. 1684, no. 5190, Vol. 44. 
` 9 Records of Fort Si. George, Diary é Consultation Book, 1680-81, 
Madras, 1912, p. 43. 2 
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"... this can never be done here, the people....are as wicked and envious 
sort of people as the world affords and they are for destroying pe assisting) 
one another, they will be and are sometimes 2 or 3 most (and will be not 
more) dioi all equal.” From Malda —"we do not apprehend which 
way it will make for Hon'ble Company's interests to have the country mer- - 
crants jointly....they yearly joining hand in hand for their own interest, will 
leave no stone unturned whereby they may raise the prices of what goods are 
to be provided and lower what goods are to be sold... it is obsevved the best 
policy in this country is to deal distinct not having one merchant present at 
contracting with another by which means may bring them to comply at cheaper 
and more reasonable terms," From Patna— "We much doubt of bringing our 
old or any new petremen to it, we knowing by experience, they are unwilling 
to trust their own brothers, much less to be securities for one another which 
makes us fear, the abler sort will not be brought to it.", Vide, Factory Records, 
Hugli, Vol. 10, Æ, 165, 182-83, 195. 
_ 3" Records of Fort St. George, Diary & Consultation Book, 1680-81, op. cit., 
pp. 44-45, 48, 

193 D. B., 5 Mar. 1702, Vol. 93, £, 542. 
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111 Bowrey, A Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, 
1669-79 ed, R. C. Temple, Camibridge, 1905, pp. 168, 179-80. 
114 The list is ae eee from tde diaries of various dates in the Factory 
Records, Balasore, Vol. 1. = 
113 The list is prepared from K. A., Vol. 1267, ff. 1338-1341, 1339-1402: Vol. 
1276, ff. 1178vo, 1264vo, 1266 ; Vol. 1292, ff. 498vo, 535; Vol. 1808, ff. 309vo-310. 
114 K. A., Vol. 1267, ff. 1337vo-40 ; Vol. 1276, ff. 1176vo ; Vol. 1292, ff. 498vo, 
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us K, A., Vol. 1276, £. 1264vo ; Vol. 1292, £f. 498vo. 

116 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol, 9, f. 151. But no mention of this ship is 
to be found 1n the Dutch records. 

ut B. M. Addl. Mss, 22,842, Vol. 1, f, 74. 

115 O, C., 23 Dec. 1701, no. 7807, Vol. 63; 27 Jan. 1702, no, 7837, Vol. 68. 

n» T. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., P 76. 

180 O. C., 8 May 1651, no, 2219, Vol. 22; E.F.L, 1651-54, p. 63. 

. 441 Translation of Dutch Records, India Office Library, Vol. 18T, no. D. L. 

The possession of a pass from a company rendered the ship of an individual 
merchant immune from seizure and confiscation by the ships of that particular 


company. `. 

iss Ibid, Vol. 18T, no. DL. The pass system, its impact on the composition, 
extent and direction of the foreign trade of the merchants `of Bengal and the 
various objects for which the European Companies.enforced it, has been dis 
cussed by Om Prakash, “The European Trading Companies and the Merchants 
of Bengal, 1650-1725", Indian ‘Economic and Social History Review, New Delhi, 
Vol. 1, No. 8, 1964. 

1! Bowrey, op. cit., p. 74. ' . 

14K. A., Vol. 1267, ff. 1336—1338 vo; 1841 ; Vol. 1276, ff. 1176vo—1179: 
Vol. 1292, ff. 498vo, 533vo-585. i 
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1 Bowrey, op. cit., p. 74. - - 

127 E.F.I., 1651-54, p. 188. ; 

138 EF.I, n.s, Vol. II, p. 345. 

439 Records of Fort St. George, Diary & Consultation Book, 1672-78, Madras, 
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1700)”, Indian Economic and Social History Review, March 1966, Vol. ` III, 
no. l, p.86. ~ 


142 "Pavernier’s general statement (vide, Tavernier, Travels in India, ed. 
Ball, Vol. 1, London, 1889, pp. 28-29) that in India a village must be very 
small if it had not a money changer or shroff who acts as a banker to make . 
remittances of money and issue letters of exchange seems to hold good for 
Bengal in the 17th century. . 

3 O, C., 3 Sept. 1679, no. 4648, Vol. 40; 18 Mar. 1684, no. 5110, Vol. 48 ; 
2 Feb. 1686, no. 5471, Vol. 45. «a 
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The Nurratine vf Krishna Banta Nandy 
| — sn Bijaggarh” | 
SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY 


T seems that the Rani* had always been apprehensive of the English 
army. Kantababu arid Captain Scott were the only two who enjoyed her 
confidence. She therefore asked for Kantababu's presence at Bijaygarh so 
that her ‘honor and dignity did not suffer. It was again this misgiving 
which made her add the two articles to the treaty which assured her safe 
journey from the fort to her destination. Even during the first visit of 
Kantababu to the fort, when he was met by Raghubir Dayal and Dunda 
Bhakat, the Rani was alarmed whether the treaty of capitulation would 
be fully adhered to. It was Kantababu who assured the: Rani on the pledge 
of his faith that the articles of the treaty would be respected. ^ 

The Rani could have offered resistance. Major Balfour said in course 
of his cross-examination before the Select Committee that ‘Bidjeygur stood 
out a siege of six weeks ; and in it we found a great quantity of ammuni- 
tion of all kinds and a great quantity of grain sufficient for the garrison 
(between two to three thousand men both horse and foot) for three or 
four years." ` : 

The Rani's fears turned out to be just. ‘The narrative clearly proves 
the inhuman plunder that took place. Even members of the royal family 
were not spared. The wife of Raja Chait Singh and Beshan Kaur, the wife 
of Balwant Singh, complained that 'they had been used in a manner that 
decency would not permit to describe. Burke rightly spoke of ‘helpless, 
defenceless women'. Burke continued, ‘In this disgraceful affair the soldiers 
showed a generosity which Mr. Hastings neither showed nor would have 
suffered. They agreed amongst themselves to give these women three 
lacs rupees and ‘some trifle more ; and the rest was divided as a prey among 
the army. The sum found in the fort was about £238.000, not the smallest 
part of which was in any way proved to be Cheyt Singh’s property, or the 
property of any person but the unfortunate women who were found in 


~ 


* Panna, mother of Chait Singh of Benaras: 
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| possession, of it’* During the parliamentary debates of 13 fune 1786. it 
was said about the wealth of this fort that, 'in the castle of Bidgigur were 
found besides what possibly had been conveyed away privately at least 23 
lakhs of rupees in specie, (Rs. 23,27,818 according to article III of the 
Impeachment (part HI No. XXI)] and jewels and other moyables to the 
value of a crore and a half rupees’.® 

l It is certain that Burke did not know of: this narfative of Krishna 
Kanta, otherwise he would not have said: ‘A month had been allowed 
by proclamation for the submission of all persons who had been in rebellion, 

^-which submission was to entitle them to indemnity. But, my Lords, he 
[Hastings] endeavoured to break the public faith with these women, by 
inciting the soldiers to make no capitulation with them, and thus depriv- 
ing them of the benefit of the proclamation, by preventing their voluntary 
surrender.^ Hastings certainly saw the narrative. Dr. Marshall writes, 
"Hastings saw it since the points marked’ "(a)" "(b)" etc on the last page 
are a response to questions in his hand-writing on another page'' Yet 
the narrative was not used during the Impeachment probably because it 
did not help Hastings. 

The narrative is important for the following reasons. Firstly, the narra- 
tive comes from a person who was the only Indian of any importance on 
the victor's side, who was present at Bijaygarh. Secondly, this is the only 
full description of what happened at Bijaygarh. Kantababu narrates the 
factual history of the event without sentiment or partiality, in spite of the 
rough treatment he himself had received. Though the narrative was pro- 

- bably written five or six years later yet all the essential details are there. 
It seems as if Kantababu kept a diary or had a very sharp memory. ag 

The narrative shows Major Popham’s urgency for the fall of the fort ; 
Major Crawford’s callousness in adhering to the articles of the treaty ; 
the lust of the soldiers for the riches of the fort, which they believed would 
be theirs ; and the responsibility of the officers who unleashed the common 

` soldiers ‘to the indiscriminate plunder and rapine’ that followed. 

That Kantababu escorted the Rani and her companions to Benaras 
was both a_matter of courage and good sense. The narrative clearly 
depicts a man who was at Bajaygarh with specific orders from his master 
but did not lose his humanity even in the face of danger or for the lust: 
of riches or spoils of the fort. The narrative brings out the character of 
Krishna Kanta Nandy* as a diligent, courageous and dutiful officer of the 

‘Governor-General, which is completely in keeping with his actions and 
life hereto before. ‘This is certainly the man of whom his previous master 
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Francis Sykes wrote from England, in a letter to the Governor-General 
Warren Hastings on 30 March 1774, 'I hope Cantoo is still with you and 
‘and behaves very well, my respects to him’. 

As an epilogue to this note the two letters of MN: Hastings to 


Major Popham.at Bijaygarh are given below. He wrote on 22nd October 
` 1781: à l 


I am this instant osi d with yours of yesterday. Mine of the same 
- date has before this time acquainted you with my resolutions and 
sentiments respecting The Rani (the mother of Raja Cheyt Singh). 
I think every demand she'has made to you, except that of safety and’ 
respect for her person, is unreasonable. If the. reports brought to 
me are true. your rejecting her offers, or negotiations with her, would 
soon obtain you possession of the fort upon your own terms. I appre- 
hend that she will contrive to defraud the captors of a considerable 
part of the booty by being suffered to depart without examination. 
Büt this is your consideration and not mine; I should be very sorry 
that your officers and soldiers lost any part.of the reward to which . 
they are so well entitled but I cannot make any objections as you must 
be the best judge of the: ‘expediency of the promised indulgence to 
the Rani. ae 
On 3rd: November, 1781 Hastings wrote to Popham: 
I am willing to grant her now the same conditions to which I con- 
- sented: provided that she delivers into your, possession within twenty 
four hours from the time of receiving your message the fort of Bidjy- 
gur, with the treasure and effects lodged therein by Cheyt Sing, or 
any of his adherents, with the reserve only as above mentioned of such 
. articles as you shall think necessary to her sex and condition: or as 
, you shall be disposed of yourself to indulge her with. If she com- 
plies, as I expect she will it will be your part to secure the fort, and 
- the property it contains, for the benefit of yourself and detachment. 
I have only further to request that you will grant an escort if Pauna 
- [sic] should require it to conduct ber here or wherever she may choose 
to retire to. But should she refuse to execute the promise she had 
made or delay it beyond the term of twenty four hours, it is my posi- 
tive injunction, that you immediately put a stop to any further inter- 
^ course or negotiations with her, and no no pretext renew it. If she 
disappoints or trifles with me, after I have subjected my Duan to 
the disgrace of returning ineffectually, and of course myself to discredit, 


- 
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I shall consider it as an wanton affront and indignity which I can never 
forget: nor will I grant her any conditions whatever but leave her 
exposed to those dangers which she has chosen to risque, rather than 
trust to the clemency and generosity of our government. I think she 
cannot be ignorant of these consequences and will not venture to 
incur them: and it is for this reason I place a dependence on her : 
offers, and have consented to send my Duan to her. | 


During the Impeachment of Warren Hastings an attempt was made 
to implicate Hastings in the responsibility of the sacking of the fort. Burke 
tried to prove that Popham's actions and the outrages carried on by the 
soldiers were the direct results of Hastings’s letters to Popham. ‘These 
accusations ultimately could not be proved.  Hastings's personal view 
regarding the affairs of Bijaygarh has been very clearly expressed in his 
letter of 21st February, 1782 written from Fort William, Calcutta, to his 
friend Major Scott in London. The letter is given in full: 


My dear Scott,—I have said nothing to you yet concerning the 
Bidjeygur prize money. .It has given me infinite uneasiness, and I 
am no less mortified at the rapacity which the officers of Major 
Popham's corps have shown on that occasion than at my public dis- 
appointment. I had not the shadow of a suspicion that Popham 
would have taken any decided step in a matter of such concern with- 
out an authority from me, especially as I was so near. Judge of my 
astonishment when I tell you that the distribution of the plunder was 
begun before I knew that the place was in possession, and finished 
before I knew that it was begun. A very uncandid advantage was 
-taken of a private letter written by me to Major Popham on another 
` occasion during the heat of the siege, at which time I made it a point 
to answer all his letters on the instant of their receipt, and generally 
by another hand, and often in the most familiar style. ‘The fact is, 
that, instead of receiving my letters as authority, they were afraid that 
I should stop or qualify the distribution, and therefore precipitated 
it to prevent me. I referred the matter to the Board, but they chose 
to wait my return, and we have since publicly called upon the sharers 
to refund, and submit their pretensions wholly to our decision. If 
they refuse, I shall propose to try whether the law may not compel 
them. Popham’s fault in the business was a want of resolution, and 
he has avowed that he could not withstand the universal iamo and- 
yehemence of his officers for the scramble, : 


i 
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The officers sent a very elegant sword as a present to me, and a 
set of dressing boxes for Mrs. Hastings, all beautifully inlaid with 
jewels: I returned them all. . 


The letter of Major Popham written to Warren Hastings from 
Bijaygarh on 12 November, 1781" clearly proves the truth of the narrative 
of Kanta Babu and also that Hastings was not responsible for the plunder 
of the fort and molestation of its inhabitants. The letter is reproduced 
Beo. ' 


Camp. Bijee Gaur 
12th November, 1781. 


Dear Sir. | ' 
I did myself the Honour, the Day before Yesterday, to inform . 


you of the Surrender of this Place and the Situation of Affairs at the | 


time. 

The Rhanee came out of the Fort with her Family and Depen- 
dents the 10th at Night owing to which such attention was not paid 
‘to her as I wished ; and I am exceedingly sorry to inform you that 
the Licentiousness of our Followers was beyond the Bounds of 
Controul, for notwithstanding all I could do, her people were 
Plundered on the Road of most of the things which they brought out 
of the Fort, by which means one of the Articles of Surrender has been 
much infringed. ‘The Distress I have felt upon this occassion cannot 
be expressed, and can only be allayed by a firm Performance of the 

- Other Articles of the Treaty, which I shall make it my Business to 
enforce. 

The Suspicion which the Officers had of Treachery and the 
Delay made to our getting Possession, had enraged them as well as 
the Troops so much, that the Treaty was first regarded void ; but this 
Determination was soon succeeded by Pity and Compassion for the 
unfortunate besieged. 

The women are now in tents at a little distance from the Camp, 
with proper Safeguard, and I have sent into the- Fort for those 
Conveniancies which are necessary to -their situation; and the 

' Rhannee will have her share of Fifteen percent exactly paid to her. 
She will remain here until such time as Bearers and Carriages can be 
produced to Convey her to Benares, where she wishes to reside, but 
she METRIS begs that she may not be dependent on the old Rhannee, 
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the new Rajah or Oussaun Sing.—She tells me that she has a House 
at Benares (that I believe in which the ‘Nabob Saadut Ally now lives), 
also another at Gungapur, about a Cose? from the City. Both these 
she hopes for from your indulgence and for future support, she most 
‘humbly submits to your Genorosity. Cantoo Baboo is with the 
Rhannee, and as she has particularly requested that Captain Scott 
may pitch his Tent-near hers, and accompany her on. her way to 
Benares, I have’ consented and he will move accordingly. 

I have to request that you will give orders for such a Number of 
Bearers and Coolies as can be collected, to be sent here immediately 
to conduct the Rhannee and her Family etc who are in all about 
Three hundred women besides children. Thirty or Forty Coupalas 
will also be necessary ; and if some Bazar is likewise sent, it will make 

` the Journey perfectly convenient. I shall furnish a sufficient escort: 
Every Means is taking to procure Bearers here but I fear this Country 
will afford but very few, on' which Account I hope many will come 
from Benares. 

Dhounda Buggut may justly be said to have occassioned the 
Rhannee's Sufferings, as he caused the Delay, in the Surrender of 
the Fort. Bogwisdial the Buxey on the- contrary acted with the greatest 
Honour, and should he survive the fever he is now ill of, I think he 
"will merit the Attention of the Government. Chumput Roy also 

' demands práise for the Sufferings which his Attachment to our Gov- 
ernment has drawn on him. He is likewise with the. Rhannee. 

1 have the TT etc. 

Wm. Popham. 


NOTES 


‘* Continued from a previous ‘issue ^ 7 f m i 

1 Minutes of Evidence taken before the: Committee of the ‘House of Com- 
"- being a Committee of the whole House (John Stockdale) 1786. Part III, 
di Narrative of Kishan Kontoo Baboo. 

* Burke's Works, Vol XI, p. 297:  - 

"* Burke's Works, Vol. XI, p. 295." .. l 

*'Ihe Debate on the Charge relating to Mr. Hastings conduct to- Cheyt 
Singh at eae in the House of Commons on the 13th June 1786. (John. 


A 


' Stockdale), p. 2 


* Burke's Works Vol. XI, p. 294. 
' Dr, Marsball's. letter tome. 
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® Born in Cossimbazar, he became associated with Hastings wher? Hastings 
was arrested by the Nawab of Bengal in 1756. He became Hastings’ banian 
round about 1760. On the departure of Hastings from Cossimbazar in 1763 
Kantababu became banian to Francis Sykes, Resident at the Durbar 
in 1765-1769, Kantababu acquired permanent properties, farmed revenue, and 
traded in silk and salt. He died in December 1793 in Cossimbazar. 

* Proceedings of the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, Proceedings of 
Friday March 13th, 1795, 8th session of the Trial. 

19 Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, Vol. II, ed. 
G. R. Gleig (1841), pp. 428-29. 

11 Minutes of Evidence taken at the Trial of Warren Hastings, esquire, 
late Governor General of Bengal, (1785), pp. 283-84. 
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Anglo- Maratha Relations in South West 
Bengal 1751-1803 ~ 


BISHNUPADA DAS 
Jhargram Raj College 


OME official and demi-official letters relating to the East India 
Company's relations with the Marathas in south West Bengal, parti- 
cularly in the south and west of Midnapore district, have been recently 
collected by me while searching historical materials in the old zamindar 
families and the houses of religious leaders of the district for the purpose 
of reconstructing the history of Midnapore since the eighteenth century. 
Situated on the strategic border of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the district 
in general, and its sothern and western extremities in particular, suffered 
Maratha incursions almost every year. The raids ceased after the British 
conquest of Orissa in 1803 A.D. as a result of their victory over Raghuji 
Bhonsle in the Second Anglo-Maratha war and the conclusion of the treaty 
of Deogaun,in Dec. 1808. 

The British conquest of south West Bengal, comprising the Jungle 
Mahals of Midnapore, from the semiindependent tribal chiefs or inde- 
pendent ‘mall? or 'Bhanja Rajas of adjoining Mallabhum and 
 Bhanjabhum of Bihar and Orissa, is a long story which neds separate dis- 
cussion. After Plassey, Mir Qasim handed over to the East India Company 
the district of Midnapore along with Burdwan and Chittagong in 1760 
and Clive obtained the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765. Since 
then the Company's Government tried its best to establish and then 
consolidate its power and position in the matter of administration and 
revenue collection. 

The vital enemies and potential rivals of the early English Govern- 
ment in south West Bengal bordering Orissa were not so much the local 
chiefs or petty princes, as the Marathas of Nagpur under. Raghuji Bbonsle, 
the master of the whole of Orissa along with some adjoining terrotories of 
the Midnapore district. The southern course of the river Subarnarekha 
was roughly regarded as, the natural boundary between the British and 
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Maratha dominions since Alivardi’s treaty with the Marathas in 1751. 
There were constant quarrels between them as the Marathas frequently 
committed depredations in the British territories. The Company's Resi- 
dents at Midnapore, Mr. Johnstone in 1761 and Mr. Vansittart in 1767-68, 
repeatedly reported to the Governor and Council at Fort William com- 
plaining against the Maratha invaders. Since Alivardhi had granted to 
the Marathas the right to collect chauth, the Maratha commander Sri 
Bhatta invaded Midnapore in 1761 for the collection of chauth. Mr. 
Johnstone reported the matter to Fort William, and the Governor-in- 
Council rejected the Maratha claim of chauth on Midnapore-Chakla as it 
did not form a part of Orissa province ceded by Alivardi to the Marathas 
in 1751.2. At the arrival of an English army, the Marathas retreated to 
Orissa for the time being ; but they appeared again in 1764. Major Chap- 
man, who was entrusted with the task of repelling the Marathas from 
.Midnapore, wrote on the 19th of January, 1764 to Parikshit Pal, the Raja 
of Narayangarh in the Contai sub-division of Midnapore, requesting him 
to supply the English army, encamping near Danton on the bank of 
Subarnarekha, with necessary provisions during them campaign. ‘This 
is an evidence of enlisting support from the local chiefs in the Company’s 
dominion in order to fight the Maratha rivals. 

Examples of soliciting such help and support from the zamindars of 
Midnapore may be multiplied. A letter of the District Magistrate of Midna- 
pore written to the Mahanta Goswami of Gopiballavpur during the Second 
Anglo-Maratha War of 1803, urged upon the Mahanta to exercise his 
influence in bringing about a reconciliation between the de jure ruler of 
Maurbhanj, the fugitive Sumitra Dei, and her rebellious adopted son, the 
de facto ruler of that native state, in order to prevent him from joining 
the Maratha camp during the war. The original letter along with a lot 
of Mughal farmans and Maratha sanands has been recently found by the 
present writer in the collection of old records of the Goswami family. The 
letter, which is discussed at the end of the paper, is evidence of British 
policy towards the native princes and zamindars before the conquest of 
Orissa. 

As regards Maratha raids into British territories and the cause of 
frequent friction’ between them (apart from plunder and forcible collec- 
tion of cHauth),-we have Vansittar’s letter of 5 May 1767 to Verelst? 
As the Pataspur pargana in the Contai sub-division of Midnapore in com- 
pany’s dominions was then under Maratha occupation (since Alivardi 
granted this pargana as security. for chauth) and the Vellorchore paragana 
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in Maratha territories was under the Company's rule, there were regular 
border conflicts between the two hostile neighbours. Vansittart, the Resi- 
dent at Midnapore, wrote the letter suggesting the exchange of Vellor- 
chore paragana with that of Pataspur as an effective measure to stop the 
frequent Maratha raids. But his proposal did not materialise. Soon after 
that the army of Summajee Gunnay, the Maratha Subedar of Cuttack, 
'consisting of about 12,000 horse, 6000 Burcundasses and 1000 men with 
firelocks and about the same force under the command of Nillo Pundit 
threatened to enter Bengal by way of Ramgurr and Patcheat and proceed 
through Birbhum towards Moorshidabad.* Vansittart got this information 
from a vakil deputed to him by the Raja of Maurbhanja. The vakil, 
Damodar Bhanj, had been told by the Maratha Subedar of his intention to 
invade Bengal. 

The Raja of. Maurbhanj held from the Company the zamindari of 
Nayabasan as'a revenue-paying estate, quite distinct from his revenue- 
paying territory in Gopiballavpur. Nayabasan is adjacent to Gopiballavpur 
on the south bank of Subarnarekha "where the Shyamanandi Vaishnav 
Goswamis.had set up a gadi centering a temple of Radhagobinda Jiu in 
the early 17th century. “The ‘Raja of Maurbhanj expressed through his 
vakil his desire to transfer his allegiance from the Marathas to the English. 
He assured the British Resident that ‘his country is so very advantageously 
situated that with a very little. assistance from us [the British] he would at 
any time be able to prevent the Marathas from entering into Bengal from 
southward’; so wrote Vansittart to the Governor. The Governor advised 
the Resident to ‘keep a strict eye over the actions of the Marattous’ who 
were not expected at that time to break with the English ‘yet prudence 
demands our attention towards their motions'" In 1769 Vansittart sought 
the Governor's permission to negotiate with the Maharaja of Maurbhanj 
and arrange for British protection for his support, if rumours of eae 
Mahatha invasion were confirmed by authentic intelligence.* 

The apprehension of Maratha invasion proved to be true and south- 
west Bengal was devastated by the Maratha invaders, who 'plundered and 
perpetrated utmost cruelty and brutality’, ^ . . . cutting off hands, ears, 
noses of inhabitants and sometimes carrying so far as cutting off thé breasts 
of women’.’ Some of the zaminders of Midnapore and Orissa followed 
the footsteps of the ‘Marathas in the ‘matter of oppression. The Bhuniyas 
of Sahabandar pargana under the Marathas and the Raja of Maurbhanj 
oppressed most the British subjects. The Raja also evaded paying revenue 
to the British for the (Nayabasan paragana. Moreover, the Raja claimed 
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that he had proprietory right over 81 villages of the Vellorchore paragana. 
The Governor-General-in-Council rejected the claim afteer an investigation 
into records and this led the Raja to send expeditions to Vellorchore.* 
Records contain allusions to raids and depredations committed by the Raja 
upon the settled part of the district. The Governor General proposed to 
exchange lands .on either side of Subarnarekha with the Maratha ruler 
Bhonsle of Berar as a measure against the Raja’s raids. The Raja there- 
upon along with some zamindars created disturbance on the western fronti- 
ers of Midnapore.’ On 25th Nov. 1783 Mr. Dynely, the Collector of Midna- 
pore, wrote to the Committee of Revenue that the Raja was reported to have 
collected a lafge force at Hariharpur for plundering Company's District 
north of Subarnarekha and also assisting ‘Boggery’ (Bargi) Raja against 
the British troops. ‘The Raja proposed to pay his arrears and refrain from 
plundering when he would receive restitution for plunder committed by 
some of the Company's zamindars on his territory. But it was reported to the 
Governor General-in-Council that on Bhanja Raja’s refusal to pay actual 
Jumma for Nayabasan, the*zamindars of Jaunpur district refused to pay 
revenue till the Bhanja Raja cleared his dues. It is no surprise that the 
Governor-General-in-Council then proposed to correspond with Rajah Ram 
Pundit, the Maratha Governor .of the province of Cuttack, ‘proposing 
to enter with the Maratha rulers [of Orissa] on a plan of joint hostilities 
against the refractory Bhanja Raja of Maurbhanj"? After a few months, 
when military measures were taken against him, and Lt. Radcliff marched 
to Nayabasan where the Raja had a bamboo fort and small garrison, the 
Raja made his submission and agreed to pay an annual revenue of Rs. 3,200 
for his estates in Midnapore." l 

The Raja of Maurbhanj had been traditionally disciples of the 
Mahanta Goswamis of Gopiballavpur since Vaishnav saints like Rasikananda 
and Shyamananda converted one Baidyanath Bhanj, the Raja of Maurbhanj 
in the early 17th Century. Since Rasikananda’s time the Goswamis had 
converted to Vaishnavism a large number of people of high as well as low 
castes and ranks in society in south-west Bengal and Orissa. Among their 
disciples were rajas, zamindars, tribal chiefs and even turbulent aborigines 
who eschewed violence and became civilised. as claimed in the Rastkhaman- 
gal? They supported the Company for their policy of non-interference 
in socio-religious matters. 

The Company’s Government, therefore, solicited their intervention in 
support of the British cause against the Marathas. As mentioned earlier, 
the letter of the District Magistrate of Midnapore, written in 1803, urged 
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upon the Mahanta Goswami to exercise his influence in bringing about a 
reconciliation between the queen dowager of Maurbhanj and her rebellious 
adopted son Bikram Bhanj during the crucial Second Anglo-Maratha War: 
It referred to the immense power and prestige enjoyed by the Mahantas 
(.... and all people in that area respect you and obey you . . .’).and 
so the Company had asked their intervention in the matter. The letter - 
was addressed to Mohunt Vikramanand Dev Gaswami of Gopiballavpur 
in accordance with the Resolutions of Fort William, Calcutta and in 
terms of Governor General Wellesley’s letter, of 18 September 1803 to Rani 
Sumitra Bhanj Dei, (addressed in the letter as ‘proprietor of Nya Bussant 
in the Company's dominions and of the, Zamindary of Mourbhanj in 
Cuttack’). The letter invited her to unite her efforts with the British in 
the- war with the Marathas. The Rani, like the Goswamis, was pro- 
English; but her adopted,son Bikram Bhanj, a Keonjhar prince. was 
threatening to join the Maratha camp. . He had become the de facto 
ruler'of Maurbhanj, ‘bringing under control all the Zamindars in the 
paraganas, Maurbhanj’ after the death of Maharaja Damodar Bhanj in 
1799, Before his death the late Maharaja nominated his Patrani Sumitra 
Dei as his successor to the throne. Her nomination was approved and con- 
firmed by the Company's Government.* But she was deprived of the 
throne by her adopted son and other relatives and so she fled from Maur- 
bhanj and took shelter in Mahanta Gaswami's house at Gopiballavpur. 
written in archaic Bengali, profusely mixed with Persian words and with no 
punctuation all through, the letter bore the seal of Adalat Foujdari, Zilla 
Midnapore B.S. 1200 at the left top, corresponding to the Christian year 
1803, dated 23rd Sept, written at the end. ' Apart from its political import- 
ance, the Bengali language of the’ letter is a rare specimen of Bengali prose 
in the first decade of the 19th century as used in the courts of the Com- 
pany’s Government along with Persian, the court language of the age. The 
letter referred to the recent disagreement between the Hon'ble English 
. Company and the Maratha Maharaja Raghuji Bhonsle Bahadur and the 
outbreak of war between them. Mr. J. Melvill, Commissioner for the 
affairs of Cuttack,.had already written to the Governor General (19th Sept, 
1803) to make overtures to the principal Rajas of Orissa, particularly to 
the Maurbhanj Raja, as early as possible before the British troops passed 
through their territory during this war in Orissa. So the Company's 
Government found it badly necessary for an early reconciliation between 
the Rani and the Tikoit (prince designate), whose succession question was 
not yet settled, but who had command over all the feudal resources of 
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Maurbhanj and who was: helped by his brother.the'zamindar of Keonjhar. 
The Company's'Government was pleased with the Rani as she was willing 
-to conform to the Company’s regulations and promised all possible help to 
the British Government, ‘though she had profitable Zamindary in the 
Maratha territory’. Orissa was one of the three subsidiary theatres of war 
in Hindusthan and Raghuje's army fought there valiantly. Under the 
circumstances, the Governor General as well as the District Magistrate of 
Midnapore realised the importance of winning over both the Rani and 
the de facto prince of Maurbhanj to the British side. Otherwise, there 
was every possibility of Bikram Bhanj’s joining the Maratha camp along 
with his feudal resources. As a reward for her loyalty the British suspended 
the Company’s demand for arrear revenues from the Rani on account of 
the pargana of Nayabasan. The Company also promised to recover her 
rights in the Maratha territories of which she had been lately deprived by 
her husband’s relations. 

As a step towards bringing about reconciliation at an early date, the 
District Magistrate of Midnapore proposed in the letter to the Mahanta to 
send one Baidyanath Choudhuri from the Zilla office of Midnapore. ‘The 
letter very diplomatically stated, ‘as disagreement: and quarrel between 
relatives is very undesirable, and as all people in that area respect and obey 
you, therefore, I am writing to you and sending Baidyanath Chaudhuri 
from the office for all these... . you will bring the said Bikram to 
Gopiballavpur by courteously inviting him through a responsible person 
on your behalf, and working harmoniously with the said Chaudhuri bring 
wot 
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about a reconciliation between the said Bhanja and the Rani’. The letter 
added: ‘If as a result of the reconciliation, the Rani and the said Bhanja 
render allegiance to and help the Company, both will be benefitted, And. 
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if the Marathas have done them any violence or caused them injury, 
enquiries will be conducted and justice will be done. ‘The conditions 
under which they live in the Maratha dominions will be maintained ; there 
will be no change’. 


NOTES 

! James Long, Selections from Unpublished Records 1748-67. 

2 O'Malley, Balasore Gazetteer; re in Firminger’s „Midnapore Records, 
1763-67, p. 142 f.n; Trailokyanath Pal, Narayangarh Rajvansa (in Bengali). 

? Bengal District Records—Midnapore, Vansittart to Governor Verelst, 5 
May 1767. 

£ Bengal District Records-Midnapore, Firminger, vol. ii, Vansittart to 

Governor, 15 July 1768. 

5 Op. cit., letter no. 378. 

e Op. cit, letter no. 442. 

” T. Holwell, Interesting Historical Events. 

* Selections from Letters and Records relating to the History of Maurbhanj. 
‘  *Letter from Court of, Directors, 27 Nov, 1782. ; 

10 Letter to Revenue Dept., 19 Dec. 1783. - 

u See note 8. 

1? Srimad Gopijanavallabha Das, Sri Sri Rasikmangala (1654), ed by 
Saradacharan Mitra, Gopivallabhpur, 1352 BS. 

* Secret Consultations held at Fort William, 8 Sept. 1803. 

‘4 Midnapore Collector to Board of Revenue, 28 May 1796. 

'5 A photostat copy of the original is appended. i 
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Srray-Up-Davutan by Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, Orient Longman, Bombay, 1971 
with Bibliography, Glossary and Index Pp. 132, Price 7.50. 


To several treatises on 18th century Bengal Dr. K. K. Datta’s latest addi- 
tion is on Siraj-ud-daulah. Compared to his book on Alivardi and His Times 
the present work is much smaller both in scope and extent. This is perhaps 
inevitable, but even then the reader may well feel that he had a right to 
expect a more exhaustive treatment on quite a number of topics from a scholar 
of Dr. Datta’s reputation. The book consists of seven chapters, tracing the 
career of the Nawab from early days to his tragic end, linking it with main 
episodes like the Nawab's' offensive against the English, Purnea Expedition, 
recapture of Calcutta by the English, Anglo-French conflicts and their impact 
. oh Bengal, and the battle of Plassey. The book will no doubt satisfy the 
needs of general readers and average students but hardly of those who would 
insist on a‘more detailed, penetrating and interpretative study. 


"N. R. Ray 


_ AMERICAN ATTITUDE AND POLICY TO THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 1911- 
1921—Nemai Sadhan Bose (Orient Longmans, Calcutta, 1970), pp. 282, 
Rs. 35.00. ) a | r 


The overthrow of the Manchus pleased such Americans as cared to take 
note of the event, There were some who thought of it.as the American 
Revolution in China. Indeed there could be little doubt about the influence 
of American culture, in the broadest sense of the term, upon.the revolutionary 
elements in the Chinese society. Sun Yat-sen was a product of an American 
missionary school, and'so were’ most who followed him. Unfortunately there 
was no clear cut transfer of power from the Manchus to the democratic republi- 
cans. For ten years and more Chinese politics continued to be extraordinarily 
messy. The war-lords, especially in the north, seemed in no hurry to make way 
for Sun. The State Department was more sympathetic to a man like Yuan Shi 
Kai than the southern democrat. 

In this neat study of American official attitudes to Chinese politics during 
the decade of troubles, Dr. Nemai Sadhan Bose builds up an impressive indict- 
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ment of the State Department. The Department thought of Sun Yatsen'as ‘a 
dangerous opportunist, without any following or influence, who was bent on 
creating trouble and confusion’ (p. 188). Again: ‘Sun Yat-sen representing the 
national movement in China was viewed with the utmost dislike and alarm 
by the State Department officials. These men were completely ignorant of 
the situation in China and were incapable of dealing with a critical and rapidly 
transforming situation. They did not even pay due and careful attention to 
dispatches and reports on China coming from various sources’ (p. 196). Secretary 
Lansing thought Sun was personally corrupt. Naturally enough, after a few 
years of this rough handling, the southern democrats turned towards Soviet 
Russia. A thesis to warm the hearts of all, except perhaps that of Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. 

This is an unpretentious book within the universe of discourse deliberately 
set by its author. There are however enough indications in it that Dr. Bose 
has denied himself the chance to write a study of major importance. Why 1s 
it that while American civilization produces republicans wherever it spreads, 
the State Department produces tin-pot dictators ? Is it only an individual eccen- 
tricity that President Wilson thought democracy was not exportable, especially 
to the Orient ? Who were the faceless financiers who hovered round the formu- 
lation of American official policy and pushed it ever towards the tyranny of 
‘strong government’ ? Exciting questions crowd round the sedate narrative. It 
is a measure of Dr. Bose's achievement that we would like him now to write 
one more book on a similar theme. 


Presidency College, Calcutta ASHIN Das GUPTA 


THE DANIELLS IN INDIA AND THE WATER-FALL AT PAPANASAM—Maurice Shellim: 
9 pp, 23 pl The Statesman Ltd. Calcutta 197]. Rs. 27, £1.50, $3.60. 
Distributed by Oxford Book & Stationary, Calcutta & Delhi. 


The Daniells, uncle and nephew, came to India at a time when most of 
it was unseen and unknown by foreigners. Without caring for the hazards and 
difficulties of travelling through uncharted jungles and untreaded countrysides 
they covered an unbelievably large area of this vast sub-continent right from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin and from Calcutta to Bombay. «Capturing breath- 
taking views'of its winding rivers, roaring waterfalls, and majestic mountains, 
of its exotic plants and animals and people, of its towns, forts, temples and 
architectural splendous they helped to present a truthful and objective picture 
of the fabled land of Hindustan before their countrymen. These pictures—oil, 
aquatints and engravings—were avidly collected and studied by collectors and 
experts and much of Daniells' works were made known by Evan Cotton, William 
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Foster, Thomas Sutton, ‘Mildred Archer, A. P. Dasgupta, and others. Dr 
Shellim’s monograph is the latest about them. 

‘By a stroke of good luck Dr Shellim acquired an oil painting of the water- 
fall of Papanasam in South India by Thomas Daniell, in a London gallery in 
1968. The subject is not unfamiliar to the sudents of Daniells' works as there 
are several versions of it in different collections. Taking an almost obsessive 
interest in his prize acquisition Dr Shellim studied whatever literature is avail- 
able on Thomas and William Daniell and traced virtually every footstep of the 
artists’ journey made in 1792 in course of which the waterfall was noticed by 
them. The result is a highly personal account of the author’s probings leading 
to the waterfall, which has now been almost completely dried up by a hydel 
project. 

Though the monograph will not enlighten much the students of art history, 
which is, of course, not the purpose of the author, the reader will find absorbing 
entertainment in Dr Shellim's extraordinary venture to trace back the history 
of the painting. One wishes, however, to share the author's excitement by look- 
ing at a colour reproduction of the painting. Considering the lavish produc- 
tion with beautiful binding and so many plates, the expectation is by no means 
unusual. i 

The author should have used modern place-names along with the old ones 
to avoid diffculties in tracing them in a modern map. The dust jacket illustrat- 
ing Randall Morgan’s surrealist version of the waterfall appears a little out of 
tune. Yet one is left at the end more conscious of merits than defects—and that 
is as much as one can expect. 


ASHOK KUMAR DAS 
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